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“Everything for Lithography” 
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JIM, THIS IS THE BEST MAILING PIECE WE'VE 
HAD. DESIGN, COLOR, REPRODUCTION — ALL TOP- 
NOTCH. WE'VE DECIDED TO LET YOU PRODUCE 


RY ANOTHER ONE LIKE IT! 


OUR REPUTATION for good printing will help 

you land the original order. But when it comes 
to reorders a lot depends on the paper you use. 
Does it back up your reputation? Does it help you 
turn out the sort of job your customer expects? If 
it does, you’re on your way to the second sale... 
and the second profit. 

Give yourself a headstart on repeat business by 
printing your broadsides and catalogs on Hammer- 
mill Offset. Here’s a paper that pays a profit to 
lithographer and customer alike. In your plant 
Hammermill Offset is fast and trouble-free on the 
press ... prints clean . . . holds accurate, fine-line 
register, winter or summer. 


When you deliver the job, Hammermill Offset 


HAMMERMILL 
OFFSET — 


BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 
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That's the fourth 
repeat job I’ve had 
from him since I started 
putting his work on 

Hammermill Offset 


CUSTOMER...AND YOU’RE 


A SECOND SALE 


assures your customer sharp, clean type reproduc- 
tion ... rich, lifelike halftones... brilliant, sparkling 
color work. And it brings him the economy of work- 
and-turn printing without objectionable show- 
through. In a word, Hammermill Offset p/eases him. 


Go after those second sales. Print your next job 
on Hammermill Offset and make it the first in a 
string of profitable orders. 


WANT SOME SELLING IDEAS? 


® Send for the new portfolio of commercial 
jobs on Hammermili Offset. It contains 
specimens of top-notch offset jobs pro- 
duced for 11 different advertisers. . . folders, 
booklets, catalogs, broadsides . . . examples 
of 1-color, 2-color, 4-color work . . . mod- 
ern treatments in layout and design. It's 
full of useful ideas you can turn into sales. 


——— ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe eee eee ee ee eee eee 


ML-OC 
/ Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
" , it: Please send me, free, the Portfolio of Com- 


mercial Reprints on Hammermill Offset. 


Name 





Position 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Plates 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Asphaltum Liquid 
Asphaltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Carborundum Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper 
Charcoal Sticks 
Chemicals. Litho 
China Marbles 
Cold Top Enamel! 
Colleodion Emulsion 
Columbia Paper 
Copierlack 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
Convenient’ 
Crayon Holders 
Crayon Ink 


Each month we will 
briefly describe an 
outstanding item in 
the Senetelder group 
of supplies for the 
lithographer. 


SENEFELDER 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


E verything to make the job easietw = 





Full 





PHOTO-COMPOSING MATERIALS 


DEEP ETCH 


ENEFELDER Deep Etch Materials are accu- 
rately standardized products which have been 
worked out in cooperation with a well-known 
authority on Deep Etch. They produce perfect 
deep etch plates suitable for large runs of photo- 
composed work and are ready for immediate use. 


Senefelder Deep Etch Materials are used in lead- 
ing plants because they are low in cost, simple 
in operation and dependable under all conditions. 


While Senefelder Deep Etch Materials are used 
chiefly on zinc plates, the metal generally pre- 
ferred by offset lithographers, they may also be 
used on aluminum plates if a special solution is 
applied for deep-etching the plate, as indicated 
in the directions. 


Senefelder Deep Etch Materials may also be used 
advantageously with any other dependable Deep 
Etch technique known in the trade. 


directions for making Deep Etch Photo- 
Composed Plates are given in our leaflet No. 149 
which can be obtained on request. 








The Senefelder Company, Inc. 


“Everything per Lithography” 


32-34 GREENE ST. 


Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Transfer 
Paper 
Crayons, Litho 
Deep Etch Supplies 
Developing Ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Duralac Lacquer 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrav. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Fiannel. Litho 
Flint. Graining 
Fly Cord 


Fountain Etch 

French Chalk 

Gamburger Slips 

Gelatine Foils 

Glass Marbles 

Glycerine 

Graining Marbles 

Graining Quartz 

Gum Arabic 

Hand Rollers 

Hydroquinone 

Impression Rubber 
Sheeting 

India Paper 

Ink Mullers 

Ink Knives 

Ink Slabs 

Liquid Tusche 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Litho Inks 

Litho Stones 
Lump Pumice 
Magnesia Carb. 
Maple Balls 
Mica Powder 
Moleskin 
Molleton 

Mutton Tallow 
Negative Brushes 
Negative Collodion 
Negative Glass 
Negative Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 

Nitric Acid 
Oftset Blankets 
Oftset Inks 
Offset Powder 


Opaque 

Palm Oil 

Pens, Litho 

pH Slide Comparator 
Photographic Gelatine 
Planium Etch Salt 
Plates, Lithographic 
Press Boards 

Printing Inks 

Process Glue 

Process Oil 

Proofing Inks 

Pumice Powder 
Quartz, Graining 
Rolling-up Ink 

Rosin ‘Powder 
Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 











Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scraperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snake Slips 
Soapstone 
Sponges 
Steel Bells 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Transfer Papers 
Transparency 
Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zinc Plates 
Etc., Etc. 
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Owing to lack of space as a re- 
sult of convention material some 
of the articles we announced last 
month for this issue will not ap- 
pear until next month. To keep 
the record straight then, let’s go 
over the list again and see how 
next month’s issue is going to 
line up: There will be an article 
on the use of monel lithograph 
plates, by R. T. Barnes, Inter- 
national Nickle Co.; an article 
on Photometric analysis, a meth- 
od for measuring efficiency of 
display advertising, by Went- 
worth Weeks; an analysis of the 
tobacco market as a source of 
sales for lithography, by L. Rohe 
Walter; and an article (not an- 
nounced last month) on maps by 
Richard Falconer. Mr. Falconer 
is one of the busiest cartog- 
raphers in New York, if not any- 
where, these days, what with the 
map of Europe changing almost 
as fast as the average woman’s 
mind, and what he has to say 
about the map-making business 
is timely and of interest to li- 
thographers who are thinking of 
capitalizing on the growing 
demand for maps, as well as 
those already in the thick of the 
business. All in all, November 
looks like one of the best all- 
around issues yet. 


Grant A. Doruanp, President; Ina P. MacNarr, Vice-President; Warne E. Doruanp, Secretary-Treasurer; Ricnarp Ro.er, Editor; Samur. 
D. Wo rr, Advertising Manager. Official Organ of the National Association of Photo-Lithographers. Published monthly on the 15th. Publication 
Office, 8 West King St., Lancaster, Pa. Advertising and Editorial Office, 254 W. 31st St., New York, N. Y. 

ADVERTISING Rates: Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy, 20th of the month previous to date of issue. 

SuBscripPTion Rates: $3.00 per year in the United States, $4.00 per year in Canada. Single copies, 30 cents. Enrerep as second class matter, September 
19, 1938, at the Post Office at Lancaster, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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THE COVER 


The trend is toward education, and 

more education, in the Graphic Arts. 

This month in many leading cities, 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, October, T939 
Piltsburgh, St. Louis,—oldsters and 

youngsters alike are going to school F ~ J - 

to study lithography, fastest moving } olume / N umber TO 
branch. The photo shows a class in 

sesston at the Chicago School 

of Printing and Lithography. 
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One reason why we have ae exactly right before it leaves 


grown to be the largest plate our plant 
graining plant in the world isthat every .. and it must leave on “time” or 
plate, no matter how small, must be sooner than promised. 


Zinc and Aluminum Plates 
UNGRAINED GRAINED REGRAINED 


We specialize in small plates; including plates 
for the Multilith. 


Service plus Quality — You get this important combination when 
you send your plates to us. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE GRAINING CO. 


37-43 Box St., Brooklyn, N. Y. of Ameriea, Ine. EVergreen 9-4260-4261 























Hard Drying 
Deep Set 


The Suality INK... Kade Right to Print Right oe 


Pride in turning out that “well done” press to their standards . . . ECLIPSE BLACK will 


run gives the pressmen at the job every op- be found in many of these pressrooms where 


portunity to pass judgment on inks that print quality is the watchword. 


538 S. Clark St. 


smen'y. Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. *cx..0". 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING AND LITHO INKS, VARNISHES AND DRYERS 
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RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


M. RAPPORT —lret..2 Siete silos Shih STREETS, CHIT AGO 
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RUBBER 
GRAINING 
COMPOSITION 
ROTOGRAVURE 
| NON-MELTABLE 
| FABRIC-COVERED 
VARNISH & LACQUER 


| ROLLERS 
 SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. | 


CHICAGO 



















































































ATLANTA CLEVELAND NASHVILLE DES MOINES DETROIT 
| DALLAS HOUSTON INDIANAPOLIS KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY | 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SPRINGFIELD, O. OKLAHOMA CITY i 


















USE INKS MADE 
TO YOUR LIKING 


The responsible leadership and management back of every Sinclair & Carroll ink you pur- 
chase mean value to you over and above the price per pound. Sinclair & Carroll inks 
tell their own story by press performance and in the uniformly good results lithographers 
are obtaining with them throughout the country. They are manufactured under the super- 
vision of men whose lifetimes have been spent in the development and perfecting of inks 
to their present high standard. Use a Sinclair & Carroll ink on your next job going to 
press. We will welcome an opportunity to cooperate with you and personally serve your 


ink requirements. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CoO.., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE. Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 














CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 

440 W. Superior St. 417 E. Pico St. 345 Battery St. 518 Natchez St. 

Tel. Sup. 3481 Tel. Prospect 7296 Tel. Garfield 5834 Tel. Main 4421 
ANS NE SNE PAA MER 
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JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
150 Bay Street 


Pacific Coast Representative .. . 


Canadian Representative ... . 
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A DEPARTMENT STORE 
FOR PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


About 75 different items of chemicals and supplies are needed 
for the efficient operation of your camera, stripping, plate mak- 
ing, and press departments. For example, you need CHEESE 
CLOTH for straining and a HYDROMETER for testing the strength 
of gum solutions; RUBBER CEMENT for pasting up copy and 
PUMICE POWDER for cleaning up the press blanket; MASKING 
PAPER and OPAQUE for stripping; ENAMEL TRAYS in the dark 
room and a STAINLESS STEEL T-SQUARE for straight lines and 
cuts; SNAKE SLIPS for removing work from the plate and TUSCH 


to put it on. 


PITMAN has all these in stock as well as a long list of other 
essential odds and ends which are not always so easy to get. Why 


not get in touch with us when you open that new department? 


Harold Mi. Pitman (Co. 


Lithographic EGuijament & Sujayaly Division 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
5lst Ave. and 33rd St. 


G. GENNERT, 1153 Wall St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
LATIMER. Ltd., 90 Niagara St., Toronto, Canada 


/ 


METAL 
LITHO INKS 


Acclaimed by scores of users as a big step ahead in metal litho inks . . . 
TUFHIDE Inks have won favor because they are in step with modern pro- 


duction methods. 


They ‘'stand the gaff" and allow all manner of fabrication because of 


their unusual flexibility. 


They're fast drying ... hard drying... easy running . . . and permit 


of wet varnishing, thus saving the extra bake. 


Try TUFHIDE Metal Litho Inks and see for yourself how superior they 


are from every angle. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF 
METAL LITHOGRAPHED WITH TUFHIDE 


You can then test its flexibility, its remarkable 
adhesion and scratchproof qualities 


Wherever you are, there’ 


a Branch to serve you! 





inclair and Valentine Clo 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Albany Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia New Orleans 





Baltimore Dayton Jacksonville Miami San Francisco New Haven 
Boston Dallas Kansas City Nashville Seattle Birmingham 
















New ATF Diafram GUN 


jor. Greater Production cd 
More Profits : 


A perfected all-air operated ATF 
Gun with all the proven features of previous 
Guns to give you greater savings in produc- 
tion and a better chance for more business and 


more profits than ever before. Simpler, easier 





to operate .. . lower priced than ever before! 


Ask your ATF Salesman for complete details. 


2 
American Type Founders 2232sieetetcin 


A CRAMER PLATE 













SUPER CONTRAST P10) >] CRACO LITH 


EVERY 


PANCHROME CONTRAST 







ALPHA ISO 


CRAMER 25” I/D SPECTRUM PROCESS 














Cran Od 7 -Vi4\ 3) > a oP 


New York Sy ae ae) 6] BS) Chicago 
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You can have Helpful Information on: 





COST SYSTEM 
FINANCIAL RATIOS 
A uniform cost system adaptable to 
small or large plants. 
Now planning to set up Comparative 
Ratios of Operating and Balance Sheet 
Statements. 
An adequate uniform Cost system 
measures the profit or loss on every job. 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS 
FOR PROGRESS AND PROFIT 


Production Standards for lithographic 
operations and equipment. 

Reliable standards and efficient man- 
agement assure profitable results. 

To Standardize is to Modernize. 








COST INFORMATION 
FOR 
PROFITABLE PRICING 


Information on Economic Hourly 
Cost of Operating Lithographic Equip- 
ment. 

Prices based on cost facts make profits 
a matter of fact. 


WAGES 
HOURS 
WORKING CONDITIONS 
Wage information for various centers 
available. 
Factual data supplied to keep mem- 
bership aware of what’s going on here, 
there, and everywhere. 








WHAT'S DOING 
IN THE INDUSTRY 
Trade Practices adopted by the in- 
dustry. 


Reproduction Proofs of the trade prac- 
tices available for use on your quotation 
forms. 


Safeguard quotations and acceptances 
by utilizing Trade Practices. 


HELP WANTED 
SALES — OFFICE — PLANT 


Personnel — The Industry’s greatest 
problem. 

The N. A. P. L. is ready to assist mem- 
bers to secure competent employees. 

No charge to employer or employee. 








CONFIDENTIAL 
TO MEMBERS 


A Monthly Bulletin with helpful con- 
fidential information. 

Prompt, useful advice makes for 
prompt action. 

Prompt action makes for Progress and 
Profits. 











SALES 
IDEAS 
An interchange of Sales Promotion 
Material amongst cooperating members, 
is maintained. 
Share profit-making Sales Ideas. 
Of inestimable benefit to all who co- 
operate. 





You can have these valuable helps plus assistance on everyday problems by becoming 
a member of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS 


1776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Into every negative enters 







COPY 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 






CHEMICALS 











To produce a finished negative of the better type, 
you need better copy, better craftsmanship and 


better chemicals. 


Merck chemicals for the graphic arts are better 





chemicals—the kind that go a long way toward 


. FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
producing better results. PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 


* JSS * 





MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York: 161 Sixth Ave., Philadelphia: 916 Parrish St., St. Louis: 4528S. B’way. + In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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_ LONG 
DRILL/ 


A great deal of drilling in the manufacture of 
perfect rollers has been done since Alois Senefelder 
“the Father of Lithography" developed his press and 
process. In his memoirs he said ‘the quality of the 
ink roller has more effect on good impressions than 


the quality of the printing color.” 


We agree that good rollers are of vital impor- 
tance, and have perfected the following rollers for 
the lithograph trade: Star rubber, Crescent Oil, 
Leather, Molleton and Moleskin. Also rubber bases, 
where they are preferred to flannel bases for damp- 


ener rollers. 


Remember Good Rollers Create Good Impressions 


and order from any one of the addresses below. 


—= BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY =- 


Founded 1849 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ROCHESTER, N. Y. BALTIMORE, MD. 


406 Pearl St. 





521 Cherry St. 





980 Hudson Ave. 131 Colvin St. 
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‘‘Let’s Forget the War’”’ 


E heard a speaker addressing a lith- 

ographic group the other evening 

admonish his listeners to “forget 
about the war.” “‘Go play golf, or do some- 
thing,” he said, “but don’t waste your time 
discussing the war, hazarding a guess as to 
the probable trend of prices, or wondering 
about the shortage of this material or that. 
The first thing you know,” he went on, 
“you'll find your thinking is influencing all 
your decisions, and without at first realizing 


it, you'll be caught up in a vicious circle of 
speculative buying and selling, the end of 


which, believe me, will spell disaster.” 

He then told of a customer who came to see 
him with an unusually large order he would 
like to place, provided he, the customer, 
could be carried for a period of eight to nine 
months. “I flatly told him no,” said the 
speaker, “I told him that if anything my 
regular terms should be shortened rather than 


extended. And you,” he told his listeners, “if 


you are wise, will do the same if you are ap- 
proached for an extension of carrying time. 
Suppose I had given him an extension: I 
would have had to get one from the dealer 
who supplies me. He would have had to get 
one from his supplier, and so on. It would 
have been a vicious circle. No one knows what 
is going to happen to prices or to labor. Let's 
keep our feet solidly on the ground. Let’s con- 
tinue to sell ideas, not credit. Let’s cultivate 
our customers as though we meant to have 
them after the war is over. Let’s forget about 
the war.” 

No wiser words could have been spoken, 
we think, than this advice given by a man 
who was in the lithographic industry in the 
last war and knows whereof he speaks. We 
earnestly hope that the industry will heed 
his plea for caution and calm, and ** business 


as usual.”” Naturally, he did not mean that 


we are to forget about the war, literally, but 
that we are to remain steady and calm in the 
face of mere straws in the wind, wild rumors 
of shortages, and price scares. 


No one who reads the newspaper can 
ignore the war; or that, as a result of it, there 
is, for example, a shortage in unbleached sul- 
phite wood pulp, imported from Scandinavia, 
indicating higher prices ahead for paper 
made from bleached sulphite. Naturally, this 
shortage will affect many lithographed prod- 
ucts. But instead of futile fretting over 
whether or not advertisers, as a result, will 
curtail expenditures for material employing 
bleached sulphite paper, wouldn’t it be more 
to the point if lithographers and printers were 
to spend some constructive thought on ways 
and means of helping advertisers plan their 
printing more efficiently, and thus effect 
economies in the use of paper that will offset 
in part, at least, the higher prices ahead? 


That there is room for such economy is in- 
dicated by a survey recently completed by 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association. We 
are not predicting, but it is just possible that 
this survey may be the beginning of a new 
economy trend in direct mail advertising. 
The D. M. A. has investigated the production 
efficiency of 341 pieces of direct mail by 
analyzing the printers’ production records. 
It was found that paper stock had been wasted 
in producing 72 per cent of the pieces ex- 


amined, representing all kinds and sizes of 


booklets and folders. Trims required by man- 


ufacturing processes and the paper cut out of 


die-cut jobs were not included. In short, there 
was nothing vou could lay the waste to——ex- 
cept downright inefficiency. It seems to us 
that the Direct Mail Association has fished 
up a problem worth some immediate con- 
structive worrving. 
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MERLE S. SCHAFF 
Dando-Schaff Printing & Pub. Co 


HE Second World War and 

its effects on the lithograph- 

ic industry came in for the 
major share of attention at the Sev- 
enth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers, which met at the Park 
Central Hotel, New York, Septem- 
ber 28 to 30. Paul Heideke, Wash- 
ington Planograph Co., president of 
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N.A.P.L. ELECTS 


Names Merle S. Schaff as successor to 
Paul Heideke; War, and the need for 


constant surveillance of costs, receive 


major attention at 7th annual meeting. 


the association for the past four 
years, in his opening address warned 
the lithographers that “we should 
not lose sight of our own problems in 
the face of foreign war propaganda 
which is designed to heighten our 
emotions and destroy our reason- 
ing.” Following the example of Mr. 
Heideke nearly every speaker during 
the three-day session touched on 
some phase of the war and its prob- 
able effects on the production and 
sale of lithography. 

Attracted by the Fifth Educa- 





tional Graphic Arts Exposition and 
the annual conventions of nearly a 
dozen other graphic arts associa- 
tions, also in New York, an unusu- 
ally large attendance was registered. 
Merle S. Schaff, Dando-Schaff Print- 
ing & Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the coming year, succeeding 
Mr. Heideke. John W. Rollman, 
Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., was elected vice president; 
George E. Loder, National Process 
Co., New York, treasurer; and Wal- 
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NEW PRESIDENT 


ter E. Soderstrom, New York, secre- 
tary. Captain Louis B. Montfort, 
Washington, is retained as general 
counsel. The board named Chicago 
as the site for the 1940 convention. 

In addition to warning against 
foreign war propaganda, Mr. Hei- 
deke in his opening address called 
attention to the necessity for main- 
tenance of accurate costs in view of 
the rising prices of raw materials 
brought about as a result of the war. 
He also reported a general pick-up 
in the lithographic business through- 
out the country. 

“Many new plants,” he said, “are 
coming into the field. A great many 
of these newcomers are letterpress 
printers desiring to add an offset 
department to their establishment. 
This fact increases the necessity for 
your national association whose pur- 
pose is to aid and enlighten members 
and workers and to improve the serv- 
ice, the product and stabilize the 


profits of our industry.” 
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“IT don’t believe,’ continued Mr. 
Heideke, “that this definition indi- 
cates that there are any ‘isms’ con- 
nected with our association, not even 
the much courted idealism. For your 
dues you are buying educational in- 
surance and a library of information 
which will be of assistance to you 
and all of us in improving our prod- 
uct to the degree that reasonable 
profits can be expected.” 

“No establishment,”’ pointed out 
Mr. Heideke, “‘is so large or so small 
that it cannot benefit from the ex- 
perience of its competitors, or man- 
age more wisely by knowing what 
others are accomplishing, or sell 
more products profitably by playing 
the game squarely with honest re- 
spect for competitors.” 

Citing the need for a policy of co- 
operative friendliness among the 
various branches of the graphic arts, 
Mr. Heideke said that it was with 
much satisfaction that “I can report 
to you that friendly relations exist 








between your association and most 
all of the branches of the graphic 
arts.” 

‘“And now, in conclusion,” said 
Mr. Heideke, ‘in behalf of our mem- 
bership, I take this opportunity 
to give recognition and apprecia- 
tion for the support and confidence 
so generously displayed by our ex- 
hibitors. I urge that all members 
give due consideration to these ex- 
hibitors.”” 

Howard E. Cline, sales manager, 
Copifyer Lithograph Corp., Cleve- 
land, followed Mr. Heideke as sec- 
ond speaker of the convention. The 
title of his talk was “* Kodachrome 
in the Lithographic Field from the 
Sales Viewpoint.” 

‘You often see the statement that 
‘color sells more goods,’”’ said Mr. 
Cline, “but in my opinion, the say- 
ing would be much more correct if 
it were amended to read ‘the judi- 
cious use of color sells more goods.” a 

‘Color improperly used,” he 
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added, “gets attention and 


thereby calls attention to its defects 


yes, 


instead of selling the goods. Koda- 
chrome, however, does, as a general 
rule, represent the judicious use of 
color. That is the main reason why 
Kodachrome offers an excellent field 
for promotion by lithography.” 
The tendency of the average 


salesman, Mr. Cline pointed out, is 


to oversell Kodachrome because it 
is new. However, he said, because 
the product is new, it involves a 
highly complex process in develop- 
ment and is subject to variations in 
the uniformity of results, and also 
in the exact reproduction of the col- 
ors photographed, which should be 
taken into consideration. 

“So don’t tell your salesmen,” he 
told the lithographers, “that you're 
going to get everything on paper 
that he sees on the Kodachrome.” 

Describing the various goods and 
services which could be advertised 
advantageously by Kodachrome, 
Mr. Cline said: 

“First, pick 
whose products are suited to natural 


those customers 
color reproduction. Those who are 
now advertising in color must be 
sold on the merits of this new type 
of art work. ‘Those who are still 
using black and white or flat color 
must be sold from the ground up on 
what full natural color will do for 
them. The medium is new and re- 
quires promotional selling. There 
are many customers who can be per- 
suaded to use Kodachrome to the 
ultimate advantage of both his and 
your firm’s reputation and prestige. 
Give him the sales picture as it af- 
fects his merchandise.” 


VHE next speaker was Captain 

L. B. Montfort, general counsel 
of the association, who spoke on 
“The Outlook from Washington.”’ 
Waiving all claim to being a proph- 
et, or to be in possession of “a 
pipeline to an infallible source, or 
sources of information that 
qualify me to foretell the future,” 
Montfort that the 


sources of information on which his 


would 


Captain said 
talk were based were available to 
anyone interested in developments 
of national scope. 

“The outstanding topic of inter- 
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est at the present time in Washing- 
ton,” he said, ‘‘is the Second World 
War and how it will affect the Unit- 
ed States.”’ Captain Montfort said 
that in his opinion this country’s 
immediate economic condition would 
be helped as a result of the war in 
Europe, especially if the United 
States remains out of it. He added, 
however, that such economic bene- 
fits as will accrue will be substan- 
tially discounted in the future in 
proportion to the economic losses 
suffered by the belligerents. 
Commenting on recent develop- 
ments in the legislative field, Cap- 
tain Montfort said that the outlook 
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in Washington indicates a continu- 
ance of the President’s program of 
social legislation, notwithstanding 
that there had been some recent set- 
backs, such as the rejection of the 
proposed amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Law of 1938, and 
rejection by a substantial vote of 
the General Welfare Act. 
Discussing resolutions of investi- 
gation and inquiry, Captain Mont- 
fort said that activities under the 
National Law 
would very soon be subjected to 
scrutiny. Whether or not the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Law will be 


Labor Relations 


subsequently changed, however, is 
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Program for 1939-49 


on of the Econc 
Standards on all equipment used in the lithographic industry. 


© Revisi 


7 


ic Hourly Cost and Production 


“ Setting up and publishing in booklet form of a simplified 


st system. 


“| Setting up and publishing in booklet form of a sales 
training program for the lithographic industry. 


{ Building of a sales promotion program by placing into 
one source sales promotion ideas which cooperating lithog- 
raphers throughout the country have used to advantage. 


{| Gathering of advertising material sent out by lithog- 
raphers into an exchange packet which will be sent every 


Wash- 


ington, he said, that opinion was not 


problematical, he added. In 


so much that the law itself should be 
changed but that something should 
be done to secure a more effectual 
administration of the law. 

“Large groups of labor,” he told 
the convention, “feel that the law 
is being administered for the benefit 
of antagonistic labor groups, while 
the 


is being administered against 


employers generally feel that 
law 
employers and in favor of labor.” 
Bernard Weitzer, vice-president, 
Tradeways, Inc., New York, opened 
the Thursday afternoon session with 
a talk on “ Making a Sales Program 
Mr. Weitzer dis 


cussed in detail the qualifications for 


Pay Dividends.” 


hecoming a successful salesman. He 
pointed out that a salesman ts, as a 
matter of actual fact, rarely different 
the 


speech and 


from average person in dress, 


manner. Contrary to 
popular opinion, he said, there were 
many successful salesmen who were 
not enthusiastic handpumpers, while 
on the other hand there were many 
unsuccessful salesmen with just 
these characteristics 

“So,” he concluded, “it is not the 
way a man looks or talks or dresses 
that makes him a salesman, but the 
fact that he has a definite formula 
and an established plan for ap 
proaching a prospect.”” Hence, Mr. 
Weitzer pointed out, for salesmen of 
successful 


one industry to have a 
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member for new sales and advertising ideas. 


felt that it 


necessary that they receive uniform 


sales formula he Was 
training. 

Mr. Weitzer was followed by W. 
W. Schaumann, of Copifyer Litho- 
graph Corp., Cleveland, whose sub- 
ject was “Is the Color Field More 
Profitable from a Profit Standpoint 
the Black and White on the 
Dollar Mr. 


Schaumann reviewed the factors of 


than 
Per Volume Basis.” 
capital and equipment, the market, 
the particular sales problems, the 
plant location, and the aptitude of 
the management, all of which must 
he weighed, he said, before deter- 
mining whether color or black and 
white work will pay a greater profit. 

“Seldom can maximum profit,” 
declared Mr. Schaumann, “be made 
by producing both black and white 
and color work under one business 
roof. A percentage of what you gain 
on color is usually lost on black and 
white, and rice rersa. Doing one 
thing well is the success formula of 
present-day business.” 

Mr. Schaumann pointed out that 
considerably more capital is re- 
quired for color work than is neces- 
sary for equipping a plant for black 
and white. 

“This angle of the subject,” he 
said, ““must be given major consid- 
eration, not alone from the capital 
outlay involved but with regards to 
the potential business in your sales 


territory. Also, producing quality 








color work entails craftsmen with 
experience and aptitude and they 
come high in the matter of compen- 
sation. Higher salesmen’s salaries 
also are involved and a longer non- 
starting 


productive period in- 


curred.” 

While selling black and 
according to Mr. Schaumann, is 
merely a problem of price, selling 


white, 


matter of 
Hence, he declared, the selection of 


color is a promotion. 
a sales force was a basic factor in 
making color work pay a profit. In 
his opinion, he said, selling black 
and white demanded less initiative 
and was largely a matter of order 
taking, while, on the other hand, 
color was sold by smart merchandis- 
ing and new ideas. 

William Wolfson, Ardlee Service, 
Inc., New York, spoke on “Sales 
Promotion Material That Produces 
Results."”. Mr. Wolfson’s talk 
illustrated by many sales promotion 
pieces which Ardlee has produced 
and found successful over the past 


was 


ten years. 

“The purpose of a promotion 
piece,” Mr. Wolfson, “is to 
make friends and it is to that end 
that we have planned our promo- 


said 


tional material at Ardlee.” 

Richard Roley, Mopern Lituoc- 
RAPHY, brought the first day's ses- 
sion to an end with a talk on “War 
and Lithography,” a complete text 
of which is contained in this issue. 


HE second day's session was 
j jpn with an address by W. 
A. Krueger, Jr., W. A. Krueger Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., whose subject was 
“Estimating from Predetermined 
Hourly Costs and Production Stand 
ards vs. Estimating from Arbitrary 
Plate and Press Standards.’ Point- 
ing out that predetermined costs 
were those obtained by scientific 
cost finding, while arbitrary stand- 
ards were those based on surmise or 
guesswork, Mr. Krueger launched 
into a detailed of the 
fallacy of operating by arbitrary 
“it actu- 


discussion 


standards, since, he said, 
ally amounts to depending on the 
law of averages for a profit, and the 
law of averages will not result in 
accurate costs.”” Mr. Krueger em- 
(Turn to page 61) 
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OLOR REPRODUCTION 


by photo-lithography 


N VIEW of the tremendous 


interest in color photog- 
raphy and photomechanical 
reproduction in color, we would like 
to review the methods now in use 
and to suggest new ideas for trial in 
photo-lithographic establishments. 
In this discussion we shall naturally 
be concerned with the purely photo- 
graphic operations of making color 
separation negatives, both from flat 
copy and from Kodachrome. 
Considering the field of color re- 
production as a whole, it is evident 
that the photomechanical worker 
carries on where the commercial 
color photographer leaves off. In 
other words, the finished product of 
one becomes the raw material for 
the other. This raw material, then, 
is the copy from which the photo- 
lithographer must make his plates, 
and it consists of a natural-color 
natural-color 


print on paper, a 


transparency, or black-and-white 
color separation negatives with an 
accompanying color guide. Another 
common source of color copy is, of 
course, handmade water- or oil- 
color drawings and paintings. 

The various methods of making 
photographic color copy are well 
known. Color prints on paper are 
produced from separation negatives 
exposed in an ordinary view camera 
or in a one-shot camera. Color 
transparencies on glass or film in 
which is incorporated a_ screen 
pattern of geometrical or hetero- 
geneous color elements have been in 
use for several years. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from avail- 
able printed matter. 

In the copyboard procedure, the 


flat color copy is attached to the 


> BD 


copyboard by any of the well- 


known methods. Alongside are 
placed a scale of grays on paper, 
color patches made up from the 
printing inks to be employed, and 
register marks. The various steps in 
the scale should be reproduced on 
each negative in equal density and 
contrast. The color patches serve to 
identify the separation negatives 
and to indicate the amount of color 
correction required, while the func- 
tion of the register marks is self- 
evident. 

The common practice is to use 
white flame arc illumination for the 
making of the separation negatives. 


FLUORESCENT TUBE 


The tubular day- 
light fluorescent 
lamp recently 





It, of course, must be distributed 
evenly on the copyboard, and this is 
usually accomplished by placing the 
lamps at an angle of 45 degrees to 
the board. 

In the case of screen color trans- 
parencies, they may be placed in a 
transparency holder in the position 
occupied by the copyboard. Illumi- 
nation is provided by aiming the 
arc lamps at a white sheet of proof- 
ing paper, so that the light is re- 
flected from the surface and passes 
through the color film or plate. Care 
must be taken to replace this paper 
when it becomes discolored through 
fading. A hood should be placed 


ILLUMINATOR 


efolofolofolofeloleolole 


announced by re) ©O9Q99C00000 


General Electric 
has made possi- 
ble a new type 
of illuminator 
for Kodachrome 
reproduction, 
(1) Opal glass, 
(2) fluorescent 
tubes, (3) reflec- 
tor and inner 
housing, (4) 
transformer, (5) 
wooden frame, 
(6) outer hous- 
ing, (7) vents. 
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over the area between the copy- 
board and the camera, in order to 
eliminate the entrance of stray light 
into the lens. Obviously, the lens 
must be color corrected, especially 
if the copy is to be enlarged. 

The making of color separation 
negatives from flat copy such as 
natural-color prints, wash drawings, 
oil paintings, etc., calls for the use 
of standard tri-color filters, the 
Wratten A (red), B (green), and 
C5 (blue) set. For the black printer, 
the 88A filter with the Eastman 
infra-red plate can be used, or the 
K2 (yellow) filter with the panchro- 
matic plate will suffice. In the case 
of screen color transparencies, we 
recommend the use of a special set 
of narrow band filters, namely, the 
F-29, N-61, and L-50. 

It is apparent that when filters 
are used, the amount of light passing 
through the lens is reduced. Com- 
pensation must therefore be made 
for this loss in light by increasing 
the exposure, and the amount of 
increase is known as the filter factor. 
The approximate factors for the 
common filters are published on a 
card packed with each box of pan- 
chromatic film or plates, and should 
serve as a rough guide to the camera 
determining his ex- 
always 


operator in 
posures. However, it is 
advisable for each operator to set 
up his own factors for his particu- 
lar conditions of lighting and de- 
velopment. 

In preparing the color separation 
negatives, either the direct or the 
indirect method may be followed. 


* All of Eastman Kodak Company 

Before the Seventh Annual Convention 
National Association of Photo- Lithographers, 
Park Central Hotel, New York, Sept. 28-30 
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In the use of the miniature Kodachrome, where enlargements must be made 
up to ten diameters or more, an apparatus often used successfully is an 
adaptation of the Eastman Kodaslide projector, an instrument intended 
originally for projecting 35mm. Kodachrome slides on screens for viewing 


The regular lens has beeen removed and replaced with one of 4-inch focal 


length. 


This is inserted into the process camera where the regular lens 


had been, and the image thrown directly onto the panchromatic plate. 


In the past, perhaps the former has 
been the more generally used, al- 
though at the present time there is 
a growing tendency toward indirect 
procedures where the copy has ex- 
treme contrast or where masking 


for color correction is to be applied. 


Furthermore, in photo-lithography 
the indirect method is of benefit 
where the printing plates are to be 
made by deep etch methods. In- 
dividual conditions surrounding the 
job should dictate which alternative 
is better. The direct method pro- 
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The new type illuminator as seen from the back 
(opposite), and front (center). The Kodachrome 
may be taped on the opal glass or held by some 
other convenient means (extreme right). Register 
marks and a step tablet must also be included. 
Before exposures are made, the space between 
the process camera and the illuminator must 
The fluorescent 
makes use of twelve 24-inch 20-watt G. E. T-12 
Vazda daylight lamps, with a total of 240 watts. 


be hooded over. 


duces color separations and _half- 
tones in one operation. Here again, 
the scale of grays on each of the 
negatives should match the others 
in contrast and density in order to 
be in balance. In the indirect meth- 
od the separations are made on a 
continuous tone material. 

The use of some form of a mask- 
ing method is advisable for effecting 
some degree of color correction. In 
this respect a densitometer is of 
tremendous aid. It should not be 
assumed, however, that masking 
cannot be accomplished without a 
densitometer or without the appli- 
cation of mathematical measure- 
ments, although we feel that best 
results can be obtained only with 
this assistance. However, we can- 
not overlook the fact that a great 
deal of masking is now being ap- 
plied without these technical ad 
vantages and that the skill of the 
operator is all that is required to 
produce an improved set of color- 
corrected negatives by this means. 

In its simplest form, masking is 
carried on by laying a low contrast 
positive which has been made from 
the “blue” 


the “red” 


printer negative over 
printer negative. A 
similar positive is placed over the 
yellow printer. Such a_ procedure 
tends to brighten up the greens in 
the first instance and the blues in 
the second. There is every reason 
to believe that in the future masking 
methods will be more extensively 
employed. 

In most of the photo-reproduction 
processes the range of the tones in 
the scale should not be too great. If 
a densitometer is available, it should 
be applied to the scale of grays to 
measure the density range or the 
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illuminator 


difference between the lightest and 
darkest portions of the negative. 
This figure should not exceed 1.4 
and may run as low as 1.1. The 
density range is controlled entirely 
in the development, being increased 
with a greater amount of develop- 
ment and decreased with a lesser 
amount. This range should be the 
same or approximately the same for 
all four negatives. It is advisable to 
make up for the inherent low con- 
trast of the  blue-filter 
(yellow printer) by increasing the 
development. About 50 per cent 


negative 


more is required to raise the con- 
trast so that it will match that of 
the other negatives. 

The densitometer, as the name 
implies, is an instrument for measur- 
ing the density or light-stopping 
effect of a silver deposit. It is very 
useful in black-and-white photog- 
raphy for determining the range of 
tones in a negative or positive and 
for estimating printing exposures. 
In color work the densitometer is 
invaluable as an aid in producing 
balanced separation negatives and 
when masking methods are applied. 


HE Eastman Kodak Company, 
j pore that a suitable color 
method must permit the making of 
black-and-white 
the processing 


exposures as in 
photography, that 





must be accomplished by simple 
means or in laboratories set up for 
the purpose, and that the finished 
only 


result must represent not 
faithful color rendition, but it must 
be free from grain or screen pattern 
of any kind, developed Koda- 
chrome, which was first introduced 
in 1935 for use in 16-mm. motion 
picture cameras. As you know, 
Kodachrome is 
camera in a manner similar to that 
black-and-white photog- 
is processed in 
Eastman 


exposed in the 


used in 
raphy. The film 
the laboratories of the 
Kodak Company and is returned to 
the purchaser with the colors in- 
corporated in the gelatin of the 
emulsion layer. All the silver origi- 
nally present in the emulsion is re- 
moved, and there remain virtually 
only film base, gelatin, and dye. 
The absence of grain and the fact 
that the dyes are present in the ex- 
tremely thin gelatin coating allow 
the Kodachrome to be projected to 
large dimensions. 

In the summer of 1936, Koda- 
chrome was produced in “ue so- 
called 35-mm. size for use in still 
cameras. Eight to eighteen’ ex- 
posures in size 1 x 11% inches could 
be made on a single roll of film, de- 
pending on the capacity of the 
~amera. After processing, the films 
could be cut up, bound between 
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glass, and used as copy for the 
making of process plates. It was in 
the fall of this year that photo- 
mechanical workers first turned to 
the use of Kodachrome for copy. 

In September 1938, announce- 
ment of Kodachrome professional 
film, supplied in cut sheets only, 
was made. It is now possible to ob- 
tain this material in sizes from 214 x 
314 inches up to 11 x 14 inches. This 
announcement acted as an ad- 
ditional stimulus to the use of 
color film, since it was now pos- 
sible to employ Kodachrome for all 
types of studio work. 

Needless to say, all Kodachromes 
are not equally suitable for photo- 
mechanical reproduction. In the 
first place, the colored image must 
be sharp. This is especially true in 
the case of the miniature size which 
is to be enlarged. Kodachrome for 
reproduction purposes should pro- 
duce a transparency with some- 
what less exposure and with a 
flatter lighting than 
normal. Furthermore, the Koda- 
chrome should be of good photo- 
graphic quality and judged by the 
same criterion as black-and-white 


somewhat 


transparencies. In other words, it 
should have a full range of tones 
from highlights to shadows, with 
detail in the heavier densities and 
well modeled highlights. Extreme 
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contrasts are certain to give diffi- 
culty in reproduction. 

Obviously, the lens used for 
making color separation negatives 
must be color corrected. This would 
apply no matter whether the direct 
or indirect system is used. In order 
to make certain that any particular 
lens is sufficiently color corrected 
for this type of work, a guarantee 
should be obtained from the manu- 
facturer or, better still, it should be 
put to the test on an actual job in 
the shop. 

In making color separation nega- 
tives from Kodachrome, a different 
set of filters is used from that em- 
ployed with flat copy. For this pur- 
pose we recommend a set with 
narrower transmission bands, such 
as the F-29 (red) for the “blue” 
printer, the N-61 (green) for the 
“red” printer, and the C4—49 (blue) 
for the yellow. For the black plate, 
the infra-red is not entirely satis- 
tactory, and we therefore suggest 
the use of the 2A Filter with a 
panchromatic plate. 

A film scale of grays should be 
placed alongside the transparency 
so that it may be recorded on the 
separations as a guide. For this 
purpose there are available photo- 
graphic step tablet labeled Nos. 1, 
2, and 3. The No. 1 is to be used 


a, € 
with the miniature Kodachrome. 





It is advisable to cut the density 
strip in two and overlap the two 
double the 
range of 


in order to 
densities, so that the 
densities in the Kodachrome will 
be matched. The No. 2 tablet is to 
be used with the intermediate sizes 
of Kodachrome .professional film, 
such as the 4 x 5- and the 5 x 7-inch 
material, while the No. 3 is some- 
what larger and is to be employed 
with the 8 x 10 and 11 x 14 Koda- 
chromes. These two latter tablets 
have a density range of 0 to ap- 
proximately 3.0 and are therefore 
suitable for use with the trans- 
parency as they are. This scale, of 


halves 


course, must be reproduced on the 
separation negatives in equal con- 
trast and density to insure proper 
balance. Transparent color patches 
are included in the tablets. With 
the exception of the infra-red plate, 
the same photographic materials 
may be used as in the case of flat 


copy. 
HERE ARE many methods in use 
at the present time for making 
separation negatives from Koda- 


chrome, and it is impossible to say 
which one is the best. However, we 
should like to discuss two methods 
which are now in use. 
In the use of the miniature Koda- 
(Turn to page 36) 








the new 





GEVAERT METHOD 


BY GEORGE A. HOEPPNER 
and 


HERBERT PASCHEL 


ULLY AWARE of the impor 


J tant 


encies have taken and. = are 


place color transpar 


taking in the Graphie Arts, and at 
the same time realizing that to 
many lithographers the transpar 
ency presents problems not 
thoroughly understood as yet, the 
Gevaert Company of America has 
set out to devise a procedure which 
should enable any lithographer to 
feel are quality 


Kodachrome 


obtain what we 
reproductions from 
transparencies 

The process which has resulted 
from this research we think offers 
the lithographer the opportunity of 
visually gauging the degree and 
quality of the corrections being 


made, reducing to a minimum 
the guesswork and uncertainties 
Gevaert is now making this process 
public for the first time 

In preparing separation negatives 
from flat copy, we are all familiar 
with the need for color correction 
It is, in faet, common practice to 
prepare so-called masks which are 
combined with the separation nega 
tives to effect desired corrections. 
This can be, and is, done to ad 
vantage in preparing separation 
negatives from transparencies, but 
due to the extreme contrast of the 


transparencies, themselves, and to 
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for color correction 


the impossibility of always predict- 
ing the degree of correction ob 
methods, such 


tained hy present 


masks are not wholly satisfactory. 


The masking method which we have 


developed automatically adjusts the 
scale of values to a normal range, 
making it possible to follow every- 
day shop procedure in making the 
separation negatives. It makes it 
possible to have a positive control 


over the amount and color quality 


of the corrections and an immediate 


visual check on them 
The process is an indirect: one, 
that is to say, rather than deter 


mine where, and how much of a 


given color is to be printed, the 


basis of our process is to determine 
where not to print ink of that color. 
Thus, in the case of yellow ink, we 
do not) prepare a_ negative by 
recording the strength of the yellow 
light reflected from the subject 
which would present a record of the 
yellow values in that subject), but 


the negative which is used to deter- 


mine where yellow ink is to be 


printed is made through a_ blue 


filter. In other words, the yellow 
printing negative is a record of all 
that light 


which is not yellow, 


namely, all the blue light. The 
densities in this negative therefore 


represent 


proportionately the 


strength of those values which are 
not to be printed with yellow ink. 
The greatest density in the nega- 
tive, for instance, represents areas 
which are to receive no yellow ink at 
all. These will be the white, the 
blue and the blue-green areas, since 
white will be reproduced as clear 
paper, blue as a mixture of blue- 
green and magenta ink, with no 
yellow, and the blue-greens will be 
printed with the blue-green ink 
only. Yellow ink, therefore, is only 
to be printed on the reds, oranges, 
vellows and green, except where it 
is a factor in the greys and greyed 
colors. 

If our filter emulsion combination 
was ideal, the positive made from 
such a negative record of the blue 
values of the subject would repre- 
sent in its density the proportion- 
ate value of yellow required to re- 
produce the original. Unfortunately, 
this is not the case. The blue filter 
absorbs too much blue light and 
fails to adequately absorb the blue- 
green, yellow and red. Our’ ex- 
posure must be governed by the 
scale of grey tones and it will be 
found that when the whites have 
been fully exposed, the blues will 
still lack sufficient density to pre- 
vent yellow ink from printing on 
them. If, on the other hand, we ex- 
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A positive made from a blue printing negative, using ¢ 


A positive made from a blue printing negative, using f 
a red filter, and prepared in the norr monner_ witt red filter. but prepared by the new masking method 
ut masking. The color contrast excessive, particularly There is a decided improvement in the lor contrast 
SO between the blue-greer jres ind the flesh tone between the flesh tones nad the Diue greer y 


A positive made from a red printing negative, using a 


green filter, but prepared by the new masking 


The ¢ r contrast has been improved The exce: re 
rrected, and at the 


A positive made from a red printing negative, using a 
green filter, and prepared in the normal manner. There 
excessive color contrast between the flesh tones and 


method 
j 


n the dark green circle has been « 


the blue green dress An excessive amount of red will 
be noticed on the dark green semicircle in the back- Ime time an adequate red has been obtained in the 
ground, and an absence of red in the orange background range background and in the diamond-shaped figure 
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pose sufficiently to drop out the 
blues properly, then several of the 


light grey tones will be over-exposed 


and will reproduce with too little 


yellow. It is not possible to obtain 


a satisfactory record by the simple 


manipulation of exposure and de- 
velopment. 

For masking purposes, it has been 
the practice to develop separation 
negatives to greater than normal 
contrast and then combine with 
each of the negatives a thin positive 
made from one of the other nega- 
tives. Thus, in the case in question, 
a positive made from the red filter 
negative would) show maximum 
density in the blues, the blue-greens 
and the greens. The density of this 
positive can be made such as to be 
adequate to assure that the blues 
will not print and will therefore re- 
ceive no yellow ink in the repro- 
duction. The added density being 
greatest in the shadows and least in 
the whites will, of course, decrease 
the range or contrast. That is why 
the original negative was developed 


Making the 
masking positive from the red filter 


longer than normal 


negative is common practice, but 


unfortunately it adds too much 
density to the greens, cutting down 
the amount of yellow ink in the re- 
production of the green values. A 
positive made from the green filter 
negative might be used in place of 
the mask 


advantage that the 


suggested; it has the 
filter 


passes some red and the mask will 


green 


not hold back as much yellow from 
the reds as the first mentioned mask 
does from the green. 

The ideal mask for the blue filter 
negative would be made from a 
deep yellow or G filter, which would 
give added density to the blues 
without affecting either the greens 
or reds. Under present practice, this 
involves the preparation of an addi- 
tional negative together with the 
mask and consequently, to save 
labor, it has been the general prac- 
tice to work from the green or red 
negative. The uncertain factors in 
making such corrections are in 
volved in the degree of development 
needed in the negative and mask 


and the exposure required for the 


mask to obtain a final combination 
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negative of the desired density and 
scale. The difficulty is considerably 
increased since the masks are usual- 
ly made from the over-developed 
negatives themselves and also since 
masks from these negatives intro- 
duce false corrections which must 
he allowed for. 

The method of contrast and color 
correction which we have developed 
for transparency work makes the 
correction visible and measurable 
before the separation negative has 
been exposed, thus eliminating un- 
certainty and giving the worker a 
visual check on the mask. At the 
same time, the extreme range from 
black to white, which is inherent in 
Kodachrome transparencies, is re- 
duced to a point where ordinary 
processing methods can be used to 


prepare the separation negatives. 


HE failure of the direct separa- 
4 yon blue negative can be _ re- 
stated as an over-exposure of the 
reds and greens. In other words, by 
the time sufficient density has been 
obtained in blue areas to assure a 
complete drop out of all yellow ink, 
the reds and greens will have be- 
come sufficiently dense to reduce 
materially the amount of yellow ink 
therefore be- 


printed thereon. It 


comes practical, particularly — in 


working from transparencies, to 
prepare a soft negative by means of 
a deep yellow filter and to register 
this in contact with the original 
transparency. Since the yellow filter 
very efficiently absorbs the blue 
light and transmits all the reds and 
greens, we will find that we have 
added density to all the reds, 
yellows and greens and to the greys 
and whites in such proportion as to 
effect the desired correction. At the 
same time, the contrast of the trans- 
parency will have been so reduced 
as to make it possible to develop the 
separation negative in a normal 
manner. In preparing the blue filter 
negative, the exposure will be no 
greater than without the mask since 
no appreciable density has been 
added to the shadows. But since 
considerable density has been added 
to the lighter tones, they will not 
be over-exposed. 


The operation of such a mask is 





best understood by the simple case 
of contrast reduction alone. Sup- 
posing a transparency which for any 
reason can be satisfactorily repro- 
duced without color correction. It 
would still be desirable to reduce 
materially the contrast or range be- 
fore attempting to make negatives. 
The heavy shadows of such a trans- 
parency frequently have a density 
than 3.00, 
practically 


considerably greater 


while still presenting 
clear film in the highlights. Stand- 
ard shop practice is based on work- 
ing from flat copy where it 1s 
invariably necessary to increase the 
contrast of the negative above that 
of the original copy. All materials, 
such as plates, films, ete., have been 
especially designed for this purpose 
and their nature limits the range of 
original tone which can be repro- 
duced, regardless of the developing 
Making 


rectly from transparencies, there- 


technique. negatives di- 
fore, involves a complete departure 
from regular shop practice, a change 
of material and a change of proc- 
essing. 

If, however, we prepare a thin 
negative directly from the trans- 
parency, using no filter, we can, 
upon drying, register it with the 
transparency and thus add densities 
to all tones in inverse proportion to 
their original strength; thus, whites 
receive more masking densities than 
greys, and greys in turn receive 
more than black. The net result is to 
decrease evenly the contrast of the 


illustrate this more 


original. ‘To 
clearly, suppose our original trans- 
parency contains three neutral 
tones, a white having a density of 
0.10, and a grey of density 1.50, and 
a black of density 3.00. A negative 
made from this can be so controlled 
in exposure and development that 
the white will reproduce with a 
density of 1.00 and the black will 
reproduce with a density of 0.10. 
Remember this is a negative, so the 
densities are least in the shadows. 
The grey will, of course, fall be- 
tween these two points with a 
density of 0.50. 

If now, the negative and _ trans- 
parency are registered, their com- 
bined densities will add together 


and the net result will be: 
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White 0.10 plus 1.00 = 1.10 
Grey 1.50 plus .50 = 2.00 
Black 3.00 plus .10 = 3.10 


Thus, without changing the relation- 
ship between tones other than in 
their contrast, we have reduced the 
overall range from a white black re- 
lation of .10 to 3.00 to a new white 
black ratio of 1.10 to 3.10. 

It will be noted that it was sug- 
gested that no filter be used in the 
preparation of this negative. The 
characteristics of emulsions are such 
that a mask made without a filter 
decreases the contrast of all colors 
somewhat in excess of the greys. 
This is not an ideal condition, but 
it does not materially affect the re- 
sult, especially when a black is also 
to be run, as in four-color work. 
Further work will determine the 
most practical filter for this pur- 
pose, but at the moment it is suf- 
ficient to say that a yellow filter 
should not be used. Yellow in- 
variably reproduces too strongly, 
since yellow originals reflect and 
transmit a very much larger pro- 
portion of their own hue than do 
other colors and a_ yellow filter 
would result in dropping out the 
yellow completely. 

This negative mask may be pre- 
pared on regular panchromatic 
plates used in separation work, such 
as Gevaert Normal Panchro A. H. 
The exposure should be adequate to 
insure a minimum density in the 
shadows but without any excess. 
The development should be about 
half normal in time and the de- 
veloper _ itself further be 
diluted to half strength. If it is re- 
exposure is 


should 


membered that the 
controlled purely by the shadow 
density of the original, and that the 
percentage of masking is. only 
affected by the development, no 
difficulty will be experienced in 
establishing a working basis. 

In thus combining the mask with 
the original transparency, two im- 
provements we feel are gained. 
First, the 
mask directly from 


operator prepares his 
the original, 
and can, therefore, use any desired 
filter with no more work than is re- 
quired to make a mask from one of 
the separation negatives, as is done 
in the older processes. He, there- 
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fore, has the advantage of greater 
correction without the disadvantage 
of over-correcting any other colors. 
Secondly, the degree of masking can 
be seen immediately by studying 
transparency and 
mask, and _ with little ex- 
perience the operator can learn to 


the combined 
very 


recognize an adequate mask. 


- PREPARING the masks for color 
correction, the same procedure 
is followed except that filters chosen 
specifically to effect the desired cor- 
rection are used. It has been found 
in the laboratories that the maxi- 
mum effective correction is obtained 
by preparing masks through filters 
approximately complementary to 
the regular three-color process. 
Thus, the filters used for masks and 
negatives when working from well 
halanced Kodachromes are as fol- 
lows: 
Separation 
Mask Nevattue 
Kor the yellow printing 
negati ve 
Kor the magenta or red 
printing negative 44A A 
For the blue-green 
printing negative 
For the black printing 
negative 


No. 12 Gs 


2 Bor? 


No filrer K 3 


Notice that the P filter is suggested 
to replace the commonly used B 
filter. The green is notoriously un- 
satisfactory for separation negatives 
principally because all green filters 
transmit a very high proportion of 
the yellow and yellow-greens, and 
hold back too strongly the desired 
pure greens. The P filter slighly 
improves this condition and gives 
more satisfactory results. 

Under normal conditions the con- 
trast and density range of the 
masking negatives should be the 
same. With Kodachromes, 
however, it may be found neces- 


some 


sary to have the negative masks of 
different densities and contrasts in 
order to obtain a greater degree of 
color balance. When the masks are 
different in density and contrast, 
allowance must be made in develop- 
ing the separation negatives so that 
they all balance in the end. 

The No. 12 or minus blue filter 
suggested for making the mask to be 
used for the blue filter separation is 
a pure yellow. It transmits all the 


reds, oranges, yellows and greens 
and will give sufficient density to 
assure that these colors will not 
print through the blue filter. It 
must always be remembered in 
making masks that over-correction 
can be far more disastrous than 
under-correction. Thus, all the 
shades of brown require their cor- 
rect proportion of yellow but if 
over-corrected they will receive too 
much yellow and lose their richness. 
Similarly, reds become orange and 
greens lose their strength. The de- 
gree of yellow correction can best 
be gauged by the flesh tones and 
particularly the lips of persons in 
the orginal, or by comparing the 
density of the combined original 
and mask in the reds and greens. 
These should show a definite in- 
crease in density. 

As mentioned before, the amount 
of correction can be controlled by 
varying the contrast of the mask. 
The color quality of the correction 
may also be controlled. This is 
effected by selecting filters whose 
transmission range is broader or 
narrower. A No. 15 or No. 21 
filter, for instance, will confine the 
correction more specifically to the 
oranges, giving less correction to 
the yellow greens or the K 3 filter 
having a broader transmission will 
give greater correction to the greens. 

The No. 44A filter is a blue-green, 
strongly absorbing the oranges and 
reds. It therefore gives a mask 
having its greatest densities in the 
blue, blue-green and green, and also 
in the yellow. When combined with 
the original in place of the previ- 
ously mentioned mask, the reds 
will stand out prominently. The 
red filter is generally thought of as 
practically perfect but careful analy- 
sis has repeatedly shown that the 
blue-greens and greens do print 
through it, weakening the ink on 
these colors as much as 15 or 20 
per cent. The 44A filter has been 
chosen since it gives approximately 
this degree of correction while 
cutting down the contrast of the 
original to the same degree as the 
No. 12 yellow filter. Where the 
Kodachrome is out of balance, 
filters Nos. 48, 44, 45, 64, and 65 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Ee have all been reading 

statements from business 

forecasters, financiers, 
bankers and statesmen regarding 
the outlook and probable effects on 
American business of the Second 
World War. How will it affect the 
photo-lithographing business? 

Ugly as it sounds, all opinion 
seems to be that because millions 
are fighting and dying in Europe, 
the United States will enjoy in- 
Naturally, if 
American business improves there 


creased prosperity. 
will be a greater demand for printed 
material of all kinds including, of 
course, photo-lithography. Adver- 
tising and sales promotion activities 
will increase. Consumer buying 
habits will naturally be affected by 
war time psychology. The trend will 
be neither normal nor like any other 
boom period. What will it be like? 
No one knows, but if history repeats 
itself, a fairly accurate guide might 
be found if we were to review the 
period immediately following the 
outbreak of the First World War in 


1914. 


In a statement issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company the other 
day, it was pointed out that while 
the immediate effect of the war on 
American business cannot yet be 
gauged with accuracy, at the same 
time it is clear that industrial facili- 
ties of belligerent nations will be 
devoted as far as possible to war 
uses, and a strong demand will arise 
for commodities from other coun- 
tries, including, of course, the 
United States. Belligerent nations 
will find it impossible to maintain 
their normal position as sellers in 
neutral markets and a share of the 
business will be taken by American 
producers. In short, according to 
this survey by Guaranty Trust 
Company, the situation may be 
expected to develop along the same 
broad lines as it did in the early part 
of the First World War. 

If we could, therefore, study the 
trend of advertising and merchan- 
dising activities immediately follow- 
ing the outbreak of the First World 
War in 1914, and prior to the entry 
of the United States into the con- 





lithography? 





How will the Second World War affect 
merchandising and advertising—hence 
No one knows, but the 
early days of 1914 might provide a clue. 











by Richard Roley* 


flict, we might have a guide which, 
while not, of course, strictly accu- 
rate, would be strongly indicative 
of what is going to take place, and, 
therefore, of value to photo-lithog- 
raphers in forming their sales pro- 
motion programs. For example, if 
we knew that people during war 
time would eat more prunes, smoke 
more cigarettes, drink more wines, 
liquor and beer, buy more clothing, 
and more cosmetics than during 
peace time, certainly we would be 
in a position to offer our clients 
merchandising and advertising 
counsel which would be of inesti- 
mable benefit to both them and 
ourselves. 

Did you know that the last war 
created a hitherto unprecedented 
demand for twin beds in place of 
the old four-poster double bed? 
Not only did this have an effect 
one way or another on the divorce 
courts, but it altered very greatly 
the plans of many direct mail ad- 
vertisers and mail order houses in 
the preparation of broadsides, 
folders and catalogs. 

Suppose we take a look at the 
situation right after the outbreak 
of the war in 1914 and note some of 
the merchandising trends. If his- 
tory does repeat, photo-lithogra- 
phers might see new opportunities 
for increasing their sales of posters, 
direct mail, blotters, broadsides, 
folders, displays, house magazines, 
labels, packages, wrappers, cata- 





* Before the Seventh Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers, Park Central Hotel, New York, Sept. 
28-30, 1939. 
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logs, or what-have-you. Of course, 
at the outset of the First World 
War and the Second World War 
business conditions were some- 
dissimilar in the United 
1914, we were on the 


what 
States. In 
brink of a depression. In 1939, by 
all indices prior to the present war, 
we were showing the first definite 
signs of emerging from depression. 
In 1914 the opening roar of Europe's 
United States 


with a sense of business insecurity. 


guns rocked the 
Calamity howlers predicted the 
end of business. Prompted by fear 
of what the future might hold, and 
in some instances by the belief that 
everybody would be reading war 
news and would have no time to 
read advertising, many large firms 
cancelled their advertising activi- 
ties. 

However, this pessimism had a 
short life. It soon became apparent 
that the forced withdrawal of 
European manufacturers from the 
American market was adding hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to sales 
potentials for domestic manufac- 
turers. Those to whom the European 
market had been closed saw all the 
more reason for increased selling 
effort at home. Europe’s abandon- 


ment of foreign markets in the 
South American area and _ else- 
where suggested new_ possibilities 


for developing American export 
trade. Manufacturing and distribu- 
tion conditions were profoundly 
changed. Whereas, before 1914, the 
problem had been to find a market 
for the world’s products, now it 
was a question of gearing up the 
machinery of distribution to its 
fullest in order to be able to supply 
the world with all its demands. 
There was a scarcity of all manu- 
factured products. Almost all raw 
materials were far short of world 
requirements. Prices of almost every 
kind of commodity rose rapidly. In 
the first year of the First World War 
American trade abroad increased by 
a billion dollars or more than 40 per 
cent. At home there was a veritable 
epidemic of cooperative marketing 
and advertising campaigns encom- 
known 


passing just about every 


type of commodity, and various 


services as well. Walnuts, cran- 
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berries and other edibles which had 
formerly followed a seasonal buying 
trend, entered the consumer's buy- 
ing language the year round. Talk 
about history repeating itself, the 
New York Herald Tribune recently 
carried an announcement that the 
Cranberry Canners, Ine. will in- 
crease their 1939-40 cooperative ad- 
vertising program. The announce- 
ment said that the campaign is 
designed to widen the use of canned 
cranberry sauce, and will suggest 
cranberry desserts and salads, and 
the use of the sauce with meat. It 
was announced that a monthly 
called The Cranberry Kitchen will be 
launched to promote quality. The 
estimated pack, according to the 
announcement will be 1,250,000 
cases, a gain of 25 per cent over the 
1938 pack. 

In 1914 the florists first released 
their famous “Say It With Flowers” 
slogan upon the nation, and pro- 
delivery — of 


moted — telegraphic 


flowers. buying was 
applied to sugar, apples, banking 


facilities, bicycles, macaroni, lino- 


Cooperative 


leum, raisins, tea, milk and dozens 
of others. Some of these campaigns 
were of short duration and _ fizzled 
badly owing to poor organization, 
but a number achieved important 
results. Of course, cooperative mer- 
chandising and advertising has ad- 
vanced far since 1914, but there is 
no reason why cooperative adver- 
tising for new commodities will not 
be carried out on a broader scale 
with, of 
course, a consequent expansion of 
the market for lithographed prod- 


during the next year, 


ucts. 


DEVELOPMENT Of literally sensa- 
A tional proportions in the first 
year of the First World War was the 
one-cent sale first sponsored on a 
large scale by the Liggett Drug 
Stores. Staggering amounts of mer- 
chandise were moved in these sales 
events. The idea was presented by 
Liggett to advertisers as a means of 
getting a large number of new users 
without actually disturbing the 
price structure. What sensational 
new merchandising stunt will be 
developed this year, or the next, by 
some advertiser to secure a larger 


number of new users? With a general 
improvement in business the po- 
tential new users will be there, but 
who will be the first to reach them, 
and who will furnish the idea? It 
could be some photo-lithographer. 
After the first fascination of the 
export boom in 1914, the attention 
of advertisers began to be concerned 
more with the sales possibilities in 
the domestic market. The tre- 
mendous pace of industrial pro- 
duction for export to the warring 
countries and to replace the volume 
of goods formerly marketed to us, 
greatly buying power. 
Wage scales rose quickly. It was the 
dawn of the silk shirt era. An ex- 
ample was the appearance of the 


expanded 


laboring man for the first time as a 
buyer of automobiles. The auto- 
motive industry began to surpass 
all previous progress, and to help 
the wage earner finance his pur- 
chase, the industry for the first time 
adopted installment plan_ policies. 
Up to this time automobiles had 
been sold strictly on a cash basis. 
Numerous manufacturers including 
Reo, Buick and Cadillac 
strong statements against 
ment sales, but Maxwell, one of the 
leading cars of that day, featured a 
“Pay As You Ride” slogan in its 


advertising and sold cars on a 50 


issued 


install- 


per cent down payment. 

It wasn't long before the other 
companies fell in ‘line with the de- 
ferred payment plan. The word 
‘installment "’ wasn't liked but it 
was the same idea. Naturally, to- 
day, installment buying is common- 
place enough, so at first glance it 
might seem hard to find a parallel 
development which could be 
adopted by present-day manufac- 
turers in order to make it easier for 
the consumer, whose purse we are 
to assume will become fatter, to 
buy his product. But some ad- 
vertiser will think of a plan. Or it 
could be some photo-lithographer. 

In 1914 numerous firms found 
profit in new or expanded sales and 
advertising effort to promote do- 
mestic products which could be 
substituted for similar foreign prod- 
ucts, no longer available. These 
included a wide range of things, 
soaps, perfumes, drugs, medicines, 
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toys, wines and liquors, glassware, 
chinaware, gloves, hats and various 
specialties. The railroads, with “See 
America First” 
redoubled their advertising efforts 


as their byword, 


to reap the harvest brought about 
by the closing of facilities for Euro- 
pean travel. Naturally, a large part 
of the railroad’s redoubled adver- 
tising effort was spent for posters. 
Will transportation redouble its 
advertising effort in order to secure 
greater patronage as a result of the 
present war? 

Examining further the merchan- 
dising activities of the First World 
War, however, we find a distinctly 
sour note which should furnish us 
with an example of what not to do 
this time. Numerous advertisers 
found that they had oversold their 
simply didn’t 
have enough goods to fill the do- 


production. They 


mestic demand, either because of. 


production for sales to warring 
nations, shortage of raw materials, 
greatly increased consumption 
power in this country, or a combi- 
nation of these elements. Some firms 
condition — by 


met this unusual 


cheapening their product and 
thereby enhancing their ability to 
produce in quantity. Others simply 
ceased all sales efforts, despite the 
preachments of many foresighted 
merchandisers and sales promotion 
managers, who pointed out that 
only the savage ceases to cultivate 
his crops when his stomach is full. 

This latter viewpoint finally did 
gain a rather large following, how- 
ever, and, as a result, a considerable 
volume of what might be called in- 
surance advertising came into being. 
Many 


of the ephemeral quality of war 


became acutely conscious 
buying, and hence sought protec- 
tion against the inevitable day 
when business would be hard to 
get. Instead of curtailing their ad 
vertising programs, therefore, when 
the sales reason for advertising 
ceased to exist, leading companies 
maintained their appropriations, 
but built the copy to maintain good- 
will for a future period of normal 
relations with the consumer. No 
small number, convinced that 
money spent at this time would 


save heavier expenditures after the 
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war, increased their appropriations. 

The business insurance idea won 
further favor when it became plain, 
as soon it did, that an oversold con- 
dition enabled some competitors, in- 
cluding new firms, to pick up a lot of 
easy business and establish valuable 
relations with the trade. Another 
compelling reason for continuance 
of advertising was the prospect of 
substitution among dealers, often 
unavoidable because the dealer had 
no supply of the goods requested. 
From the manufacturer's stand- 
point this indicated the advisa- 
bility of keeping up contact with 
the consumer in order to make the 
proposition. 


switch a temporary 


These conditions, of overselling, 
and of insurance advertising against 
the day when business might be 
hard to get, photo-lithographers 
might remember in order to advise 
their customers in the months to 
come. 

Many advertisers during the First 
World War were far-sighted enough 
to see the wisdom of educational 
programs directed toward promot- 
ing a better understanding between 
capital and labor. Such educational 
programs were effected through the 
use of magazines going to the em- 
ployees. In fact there was a notable 
increase in the use of house maga- 
zines by many manufacturers. Of 
course, the house magazine idee 
has grown greatly since 1914, but 
there are still many manufacturers 
whom it might be possible to con- 
vince of the need during war time 
of a lithographed magazine which 
goes, not to salesmen and _ con- 
sumers, but to employees only. In 
time of war there are always many 
agitators to play on the emotions of 
industrial workers and foment 
trouble. 

As a result of the last war, adver- 
tising, including all media, became 
much more efficient. Costs of print- 
ing materials mounted rapidly. 
There was a shortage of paper, and 
the number of publications, cata- 
logs and direct mail pieces were 
reduced in order to economize. At- 
tention was directed to a great deal 
of needless waste. Advertisers, faced 
trimming 


with the necessity of 


costs, found unthought of advan- 


tage in abandoning promiscuous 
distribution of printed matter. 
Their attention was directed to the 
fact that catalogs had been care- 
lessly and loosely designed. More 
intelligent planning, it developed, 
not merely cut costs but added to 
the sales value of the book by 
making it more attractive and easy 
to use. 
Shortages 


of many forms of 


packaging materials brought last- 
ing changes in container design. 
New materials were brought into 
use. Packages were transferred into 
units which could be more economi- 
sally shipped and more effectively 


displayed. Possibly lithographers 
may find increased opportunities 
by offering parallel suggestions for 
more economic and efficient adver- 
tising on the part of their clients 
during the Second World War. 
Evidence of this trend to economy 
is already apparent. Just a few days 
ago there appeared a notice of a 
contest being run by a western flour 
manufacturer. This company’s flour 
is sold in checked red and blue 
gingham flour sacks. Contestants 
were asked to sew various useful 
articles out of the sacks. Ten prizes 
were awarded for best samples of 
handicraft. This contest might just 
as well as not have been suggested 
by a lithographer who, as a result, 
would find a greater market for dis- 
plays and other point-of-sale ma- 
terial advertising the contest. 


s A RESULT of the economy 
A wave during the First World 
War, their 
sampling activities, and, as a sub- 
stitute, advertisers had their at- 
tention turned to an attribute in 
posters, dis- 


advertisers reduced 


advertising media, 
plays, direct mail, ete. which had 
been hitherto relatively unexploited. 
This was color. Formerly valued 
only as a means of attracting at- 
tention, it was now discovered that 
a faithful reproduction of a product 
in its natural colors possessed real 
sales power and could act as a 
fairly effective substitute for the 
sample. As a result there was a 
large increase in the use of color 
pages in mail order catalogs, and, 
in fact, in every type of advertising. 
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A QUICK way to greater sales is through a 
woman's eyes to her man's heart, via his senses. 
Woman is the world's greatest shopper — and 
nearly all her shopping is directed to the end that 
she may please her man. . . by making herself 
more attractive ... by satisfying his comfort... 
by reaching culinary heights. Her trained shopping 
eyes are ever on the alert for new means; and 
advertisers are continually vying for the attention 


of those eyes. 


Direct color photography is a positive method of 
catching and holding shopping eyes—if portrayed 
with colorful fidelity. Forbes portrayals, dominant, 
compelling and true-to-life, will help you drive 
your sales story home, with positive results. This 
applies equally well whether your medium be a 
diminutive Package Insert, a Booklet, a Display or 


a gigantic 24-sheet Poster. . . 
CACO . CLE 
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Naturally color reproduction has 
made rapid strides since 1914, but 
at the same time there may be a 
lesson in this experience for our 
guidance in the next few years. 

Another interesting development 
so far as the lithographer is con- 
cerned in the First World War days, 
was the increased demand _ for 
point-of-sale material and window 
displays. While nearly everything 
increased in costs, there was set in 
motion forces which tended to de- 
crease the costs of retail selling. 
The that the high 
cost of business could be reduced if 


retailers saw 


the number of clerks and_ sales 
people were reduced to an absolute 


self- 


service store came into being, such 


minimum. As a result, the 
as Piggly Wiggly, which did away 
with clerks altogether, or reduced 
them sharply. The cafeteria idea in 
retailing spread by leaps and 
bounds, being spurred on by the 
growing shortage of labor. Thus, 
the advertiser came to depend more 
and more on point-of-sale material 
and displays. A silent salesman was 
needed at the point of purchase to 
whisper in the prospect's ear just as 
he reached for his pocketbook. 
Incidentally, a manufacturer con- 
ducted an experiment the other day 
which demonstrated conclusively 
that something else is needed in ad- 
dition to the sales clerk to induce 
people to buy. He had representa- 
tives walk into 32 department and 
drug stores. They were each au- 
thorized to spend up to ten dollars 
in each store. The only condition 
was that the clerk must attempt to 
sell them something in addition to 
that for which they asked. Not a 
solitary clerk, it turned out, sug- 
The 
shoppers were authorized to spend 
$320. They spent only $26.30. The 


gested an additional sale. 


moral was, so far as this advertiser 
was concerned, that selling at the 
counter should be as automatic as 
possible and that point-of-sale ma- 
terial was the answer to this. 

With the shortage of labor what 
1914, great 
entered the 


it was in numbers of 


women business and 
industrial world. As a result women 
had more money to spend, and 


being out in the world every day, 


October 1939 





more incentive to improve their 
dress. The sale of silk hosiery and 
cosmetics boomed. Smoking of ciga- 
rettes by the feminine sex increased 
and the to working after 
marriage exercised a vital influence 


trend 


upon the sale of canned goods. A 
hardly be 
ahead 


similar parallel could 


predicted for the months 
since a great number of women, in 
contrast to 1914, 
ployed for some time. However, it 
is logical to assume that if the 
ranks of the unemployed do di- 
minish, as some predict, a large 


ha ve been em- 


proportion of those who will return 
to work will be women. 

That is a brief and sketchy sum- 
mary of what happened in the 
advertising and merchandising 
world in the months that followed 
the outbreak of the First World 
War, and prior to the time we 
entered it. Photo-lithographers to- 
day might find profit in studying 
the trend of conditions then as a 
clue for present and future trends. 
One thing is fairly certain 
will be more money spent for ad- 


there 


vertising activities, and the photo- 
lithographer who most benefits will 
be the alert who 
anticipates the consumer demand. 


merchandiser 


FFORE concluding, it might be 
B pertinent to review some of the 
opinions expressed recently by ad- 
vertising executives concerning con- 
ditions which the advertising indus- 
try, which of course includes the 
photo-lithographing industry, faces 
with the Second World War in its 
Most 


executives express strong optimism, 


second month. advertising 
but add a few notes of caution and 
point to some obstacles. It is pointed 
out that while export managers re- 
port plenty of orders from Europe 
for American goods, that there are 
no ships. It is argued, therefore, 
that when demand begins to ex- 
ceed supply, and when making 
shipments is more of a problem 
than getting orders, that the normal 
need for advertising doesn't exist. 
On the other hand, it is pointed 
out that indices of advertising for 
the First World War stood at 61.5 
for newspaper advertising, and 61.2 
for magazine advertising when the 


conflict began in 1914, and = ad- 
vanced throughout the war until 
the figures stood at 107.5 for news- 
papers and 104.2 for magazines. 
This paralleled the prosperity of 
business itself and might be ex- 
pected to be repeated. Some think 
present business will make a much 
better showing in the immediate 
future than it did in 1914. It is felt 
that while it may take some time 
for commodity price rises to result 
in larger advertising appropriations, 
if these price rises are sustained for 
a considerable period, increased ad- 
vertising volume will result. 

It is felt, for example, that the 
cutting off of tourist travel to 
Europe will mean a_ tremendous 
opportunity for travel advertising 
in the U. S. Advertising of trans- 


portation resorts and 


companies, 
communities interested in_ travel 
promotion, should be greatly ac- 
The 1940 program of 
winter and summer travel adver- 
tising will reflect the opportunity 


to divert millions of dollars hereto- 


celerated. 


fore spent each year on European 
travel to American channels. The 
domestic wine industry which has 
organized for large-scale promotion 
of its products, will have a broad- 
ened opportunity through reduc- 
tions in foreign wine imports. The 
same thing will apply to other 
liquor producers since it is already 
evident that shipment from abroad 
will be reduced. 

It is felt that the development of 
advertising 


our export sales and 


program in South and Central 
America should be stimulated by 
the war, what with German sources 
of supply cut off and buyers who 
have been looking to Europe for 
their products turning to the United 
States. It is pointed out, however, 
that while Latin-American trade 
seems destined to flow towards the 
United States while Europe is at 
war, expansion of our business re- 
lations with the 20 republics to the 
south runs up against some funda- 
mental difficulties. 

First and foremost of these is 
the question of payment for the 
wares United States 


readily can supply, provided Latin 


which the 


(Turn to page 5.3) 















ATTENDANCE 
September 25 October 7 
First Week Second Week 
Monpbay 679 7.468 
Purspay 6,457 8.970 
WEDNESDAY 7,464 11,158 
THURSDAY $428 11,124 
FRIDAY 9.573 13.018 
SATURDAY 13.726 13.819 
Totals 1.3827 65.557 
Grand Total 116,884 











itH delegates from twelve im- 
W portant graphic arts trade 
associations, whose conventions 
were held in New York at the same 
time, forming a nucleus, crowds 
thronged the Grand Central Palace 
September 25 to October 7 to wit 
ness the largest and most complete 
showing of graphic arts machinery 
and supplies ever held in the U. 5. 
Something like $2,000,000 worth of 
machinery and products were dis- 
played by the 203 exhibitors repre- 


A section of the American Type 
Founders exhibit (right) display- 
ing the Webendorfer web offset 
press, and the new ATF Weben- 
14 x 20 


dorfer offset press 


Some 


Rapid Roller Co. (left) exhib- 
ited its complete line of roll- 
ers and demonstrated a new 
type of roller testing machine 


of the exhibits and 
a random shot or two from 


the show that packed "em in 
during its two weeks’ stand. 


sented. It was the first show of the 
sort since twelve years ago, and, 
needless to say, Many new develop- 
ments in graphic arts technique 
have taken place since then. There 
were visitors from every state in 
the Union, from Canada, from Cen- 
tral and South America, and from 


Europe, in spite of the hazards of 


trans-Atlantic travel. Visitors made 
repeated. trips to the show for it 
was impossible to see everything in 


one trip. 
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Above, the men at the hein 

Fred Hoch, Exposition manager 
A. E Giegengack president, and 
Phil Stitt, director of publicity 






Above, looking down on 
the Miehle booth from 
the mezzanine floor 









These high school students found the 
color movie showing how printing and 
litho inks are manufactured, as presented 
at the National Association of Printing 
Ink Makers booth, highly interesting 
Above, left, Lanston Monotype displayed 
its complete line of photo-mechanical 
equipment, a feature of which was 
Below, a section of the Harris-Seybold the MH overhead focusing camera 


booth, displaying Harris offset presses. 


REY, ARIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER CO 
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Color Reproduction 


from page 25) 


chrome where enlargements must 
be made up to ten diameters or 
more, recourse may be made to an 
apparatus popularly employed by 
the miniature camera enthusiast. 
This is a vertical type of projector 
equipped with a lens of good color 
correction. However, most workers 
will prefer the use of their regular 
process cameras. The Kodachrome 
is set up in a transparency holder 
illuminated from the rear and stray 
light shut out with suitable hoods. 
The focal length of the lens and the 
amount of camera extension will 
determine the degree of enlargement 
which is permissible 

Another piece of apparatus which 
has been used successfully is an 
adaptation of the Eastman Koda- 
slide Projector, an instrument in- 
projecting 


tended originally — for 


35-mm. Kodachrome slides on 


screens’ for viewing. The regular 
lens has been removed and replaced 
with one of 4-inch focal length—the 
Eastman Anastigmat Projection K 
lens. This is inserted into the proc- 
ess camera where the regular lens ts 
removed, and the image is thrown 
the panchromatic 


directly onto 


plate. The lamp is reduced in 
wattage from 200 to 100 and fil 
tered with a piece of opal glass, in 
order to allow for exposures of 
normal times. The holder for the 
Kodachrome its fitted with two com 
partments, one for the transparency 
and the other for the opal glass 
flashing sheet for use in’ making 


halftone The 


holder is merely slid from one po 


direct negatives. 
sition to the other to allow for the 
detail and flash exposure without 
moving from the foeal plane. An 
iris diaphragm furnishes the stop 
changes and suitable provision is 
made for holding gelatin film filters. 
The lens is attached to the front 
board of the process camera by a 
bellows arrangement. Such an ap 
paratus permits the making of both 
continuous tone and halftone nega- 
tives. This particular piece of equip 
ment is not available on the market, 
although any process worker can 
make it fairly easily 
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Another type of illuminator for 
Kodachrome reproduction has been 
made possible by the new tubular 
daylight fluorescent lamps recently 
announced by the General Electric 
Company. The parts are repre- 
sented as follows: 

1. Opal glass 

2. Fluorescent tubes 

3. Reflector and inner housing 

+. ‘Transformer 

5. Wooden frame 


~ 


3. Outer housing 
7. Vents 

The Kodachrome transparency may 
be taped on the opal glass or held by 
some other convenient means. Reg- 
ister marks and a step tablet must 
also be included. Before exposures 
are made, the space between the 
process camera and the illuminator 
must be hooded over. This illumi- 
nator has been used chiefly for con- 
tinuous tone work although color 


separation halftone negatives are 


being made with extended ex- 
posures. 
Newton's Rings consisting of 


patterns of very small concentric 
markings must he avoided. These 
are due to too close contact between 
the Kodachrome film base and the 
smooth surface of the glass which 
holds the Kodachrome. This pres- 
sure may be reduced by inserting a 
scale alongside 


transparent gray 


the picture area to increase the 
thickness. Another 
use a sheet of ground glass in con- 


tact with the base side of the film. 


method is. to 


The processing of the various 
photographic plates should be ac- 
complished in’ much the same 
manner as when working from flat 
copy. One difference should be 
pointed out, however. Because of 
the greater density range in the 
average Kodachrome, it is advis- 


able to develop the separations 
somewhat less in order to reduce 
this density range to one which can 
be handled more satisfactorily. This 
can be done very simply by re- 
ducing the amount of development. 

Masking methods may also be 
applied to the making of reproduc- 
tions from Kodachrome and_ the 
same procedures would be followed 
as in the case of flat copy. Here 


again the use of the densitometer is 





of considerable help and is to be 


recommended. 


HE VARIOUS types of copy used 
TT. reproduction work have just 
been described. Furthermore we 
have suggested techniques for mak- 
ing color separation negatives which 
have proved other 
actual working conditions. Like- 
wise, the applications of the various 
methods have been indicated. There 
is not a great deal more to be said 
about the use of natural color prints, 
wash drawings, etc., as copy. Me- 
diums of this sort have been used 
for a number of years. The most 
recent development and one which 


successful in 


has occurred over a period of only 
the last three years is the use of 
Kodachrome film as colored copy. 
This material was developed origi- 
nally in the so-called 35 mm. size 
to be used for projection purposes 
only. That is, the slides made from 
the film could be projected on a 
screen and viewed by a number of 
persons. As we learned almost im- 
mediately, Kodachrome proved to 
be an excellent source of copy for 
color work. Kodachrome is now 
available in all the standard cut 
sheet sizes up to 11 x 14 inches so. 
that rendering of definition and de- 
tail is greatly improved. 

All in all Kodachrome in its short 
lifetime has had a most remarkable 
history and has been a tremendous 
influence in increasing the amount 
of photomechanical reproduction 
in color. There is every reason to 
helieve this trend will continue. 

+ 


Addresses N. Y. Litho Club 


Myron T. 
Thormond Monsen & Son, Chicago, 
addressed the Litho Club of New 
York at its September 27th meeting, 
at the Building Trades Club, New 
York, on“ Drop-Out Halftone Nega- 
tives."” Mr. Monsen described the 


Monsen, president of 


application of drop-outs for half- 
tone negatives, combination line 
and halftone negatives, and_half- 
tone Veloxes. 
the Litho Club, had two principal 
uses (1) improvement of quality for 


Drop-outs, he told 


the low-priced brackets, and (2) 
time-saving on quality work. 
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Si time for your cameramen, and im- 
prove your negative quality by specifying 
Kodalith Films. Made in a plant renowned 
for high quality photographic manufacture, 
Kodalith Film is ready for the camera as it 
comes from the package—uniform, depend- 
able, economical. 

There’s a type to meet every requirement: 

Kodalith Regular Film—recommended for 
average black-and-white work. 

Kodalith Orthochromatic Film—for fine line 
work, colored copy, and for making contact 


screen positives. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ‘rrcse. ny. 
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Kodalith Halftone Film—exceptionally 
long-scale emulsion for maximum halftone 
quality. Especially adapted to dot etching. 

Kodalith Thin Base Film—for reversal of 
the image by printing through the back. 

Kodalith Stripping Film—used by many 
photolithographers in making complicated 
combinations. 

Fit the film to each job by stocking all 
types. All Kodalith Films are on “‘safety”’ type 
base, dry quickly, hold size closely. All types 
are supplied in sheets and rolls. Order from 


your Graphic Arts dealer. 











HIS SUBJECT should carry 
weight with every member 
of the lithographic indus 
affects 
profits and your prosperity. 


try, for it directly your 


Business men are always in- 
stinctively making comparisons be 
tween expenses and sales, profits 
and capital invested, and between 
the figures of different 
These 


percentage 


periods 
relationships expressed — in 
form are known = as 
ratios. In other words, ratios are 
financial relationships expressed in 
terms of a common denominator. 
Ratios 
They 
which the financial stability of a 
They 


give a clear picture of operations 


have a definite” value. 


hecome the yardstick by 


business can he determined 


during a period under study and of 
a firm's financial position as of a 
stated date 

By means of ratios, valuable com 
parisons can be made between one 
operating period and another, and 
between the operations of your firm 
and those of competitors. By the 
same means, the financial condition 
of your firm as of a given date may 
he compared with its condition as 
with the 


financial condition of similar sized 


of a previous date and 


firms in the industry 

The individual items contained in 
a financial statement are not, in 
themselves, significant. 


different 


wholly 


Comparisons between 


* Before the Seventh Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Photo-Lithog 
raphers, Park Central Hotel, New York, Sept 
2S 320, 1030 
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The Value of 


COMPARATIVE COST RATIOS 


By John W. Rollman 


Intelligencer Printing Co.* 


items, expressed in ratio form, are 
informative. And when these ratios 
are compared with ratios of previous 
periods and with those which are 
average for the industry, they be- 
come increasingly valuable data. 
All of you, at one time or another, 
have asked most of the following 
What is a fair 


profit? A fair operating expense? 


questions: gross 


How much of every sales dollar 
should be consumed by material 
cost? By wages? By overhead? Is 
your company in a_ reasonably 
liquid position? Is it under-capital- 
ized, or over-capitalized? How ef- 
ficient is your collection depart- 
Do this year’s operations 
those of 


last year? Is your company keep- 


ment ? 
compare favorably with 
ing pace with the progress of the 
industry ? 

The answers to these, and to 
many other questions can be found 
in a proper ratio analysis, and a 
keen study of your own ratios and 
those of the industry. 

Intelligent) management knows 
that it cannot rely solely on per- 
sonal observation and impressions 
when formulating plans for the 
future; but that it must analyze its 
past experiences, not only to derive 
some idea as to what may be ex- 
pected of the future, but also to 
avoid mistakes that were made and 
to take advantage of successes that 
were earned in the past. Progressive 
management keeps abreast of busi- 
ness conditions, within and without 
its own industry, and will compare 


the progress made with what it be- 








lieves should have been made after 
considering its own previous opera- 
tions, the results of plants of similar 
size in the industry, and any un- 
usual factors which may have ex- 
erted a damaging influence. 

A business, to be consistently 
successful, cannot operate its affairs 
in a hit or miss fashion, but must 
manage them with a_ carefully 
planned technique. The basis for 
the development of managerial eff- 
ciency is the making of instructive 
comparti- 


comparisons and these 


sons, are best presented in_ per- 
centage, or ratio, form. 

The working capital ratio is the 
proportion of current assets to 
current liabilities, and indicates the 
extent to which funds are available 
for operations in the near future. 
This is the first comparison gener- 
ally made by a bank, a creditor or 
other person granting short-term 
credit. We are all well aware of the 
fact that no lithographic firm is in 
a healthy financial position unless 
its current assets are substantially 
in excess of its current. liabilities. 

The proportion of net profit to 
net sales indicates the general 
efficiency of the firm as a whole. 

The proportion of net profit to 
net worth indicates the percentage 
earned on invested capital. 

The relationship between net 
profit and working capital indicates 
the earning power of current funds. 

The relationship between sales 
and working capital shows the de- 
gree of activity of current funds 


and is an index to efficiency. 
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COMPARISON between net sales 
A and average outstanding ac- 
counts receivable will show the 
average collection period. This ratio 
is important in determining whether 
there are long past due or uncollecti- 
ble accounts on the books, and is an 
index to the effciency of the credit 
department. A poor average collec- 
tion period is generally indicative of 
a high percentage of slow accounts, 
and it is a warning that the accounts 
receivable should be carefully ex- 
amined. 

The amount of materials used, 
when divided by the average inven- 
tory, will indicate the number of 
times the inventory is turned over 
during the period. That figure, di- 
vided into the number of days in the 
period under review, will give the 
average number of days’ supply of 
materials generally on hand. At- 
tention paid to this ratio should 
result in elimination of excessive 
inventories. 

The ratio of fixed assets to net 
worth is one of utmost importance 
in our industry, where a large per- 
centage of invested capital is frozen 
in plant and equipment. A concern 
often becomes insolvent because too 
much money is put into fixed assets, 
thus depleting the working capital 
to the point where it is insufficient 
to handle the volume of business 
necessary to break even. If the in- 
vestment in plant and equipment is 
justified by the sales volume, a de- 
pleted working capital will indicate 
either that the sales are being made 
with too small a margin of profit or 
that the firm is doing too much 
business for its invested capital and 
should seek new ownership funds. 

A comparison often made by 
credit grantors is that of total debt 
to net worth. A fundamental axiom 
in eredit circles, generally, is that 
the owners of a business enterprise 
should have an investment at least 
equal to the investment of creditors. 
However, in the lithographic in- 
dustry, ownership interest is ex- 
pected to be substantially in excess 
of outside indebtedness, due in large 
part to the heavy investment in 
plant and equipment. 

Ratios derived from the profit- 


and-loss statement, better known as 
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operating ratios, are much more 
helpful to most executives than are 
those which I have already men- 
tioned. 

Business is an ever-moving chain 
of events, which keeps shifting the 
financial pattern of the business 
structure. The operating statement 
summarizes the activity over a 
stated period and the comparisons 
that can be made reveal the details 
of progress or lack of progress. De- 
fects in management and the cor- 
rection of such defects are more 
easily discerned through the oper- 
ating ratios because income and ex- 
penses are easier to control and 
modify than are investments in 
equipment or the capital structure. 

The operating statement indi- 
cates the causes of changes from one 
balance sheet date to another, and, 
being a record of past performance, 
becomes an aid in determining 
future expectations. Furthermore, 
the operations of a business are of 
importance, equal to its financial 
condition, where a line of credit is 
sought. 

When scientifically studied, oper- 
ating comparisons can provide val- 
uable information. The amounts of 
the individual expense items in 
themselves are not significant but 
they gain meaning and importance 
when compared to the volume of 
business done. Using the — sales 
figure as a base, every item in the 
profit-and-loss statement is reduced 
to a percentage figure which may be 
compared with the results of pre- 
vious periods and with the data of 
other firms. It is desirable to know 
the percentage to sales of materials 
used, of fixed factory expenses, 
current factory expenses, adminis- 
trative expenses, selling expenses, 
operating profit and net profit. It is 
also desirable to know the per- 
centage to sales of each item going 
into the expense groups named. 
By studying the classified expenses, 
we are able to determine whether 
certain expenses are justified at all, 
and where any extravagance exists. 

Where sales increase, some ex- 
pense ratios should vary, and others 
should remain the same. The de- 
gree of variation must depend upon 
the facts of each individual case but 


study by the management of the 
variations in expenses will aid in 
setting and carrying out progressive 
and profitable policies. 

The question often comes into 
your mind why many firms show a 
profit in spite of poor management 
policies. The reason may be in- 
fluential connections, or a lack of 
competition, strategic location, ex- 
tremely low rental, or some other 
unusual advantage. But when those 
advantages disappear, the inevi- 
table collapse occurs. These same 
concerns, by careful objective 
studies made during profitable 
periods, could make still more 
money during that time and also 
have a healthy organization to 
meet adverse situations arising in 
the future. 

When net results seem satis- 
factory, it is an easy matter to allow 
costs to increase beyond what they 
should normally be. We all know too 
well that it is difficult to retrench 


hefore damage is done. 


7 Is likewise possible for net prof- 
| its to be too high, being caused 
by a set of favorable circumstances 
which may not re-occur. They are 
too high only if the management 
fails to be aware of the causes and 
thus fails to take precautions 
against a sudden setback. Often the 
tendency is to overexpand. If net 
profits over a particular period are 
materially in excess of those of all 
competitors, and of those for pre- 
vious periods, that is the time that 
careful scrutiny should be made of 
accounting methods, overhead 
costs, general policies, and espe- 
cially to find the causes of the 
abnormal temporary prosperity. 

Discussion of ratio analysis in- 
variably brings up the subject of 
uniformity and standardization of 
cost and accounting systems. This 
is necessarily so, because in making 
comparisons with the performances 
of other firms, the figures compared 
have greater significance where they 
have been arrived at in the same 
manner and are composed of the 
same elements. 

In 1933 a study of uniform cost 
activities in trade and industry was 
prepared by the Policyholders Serv- 
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the best. 
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ice Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance which 
study indicated a definite trend 


toward uniformity and _ standardi- 


Company, 


zation in various industries. A sur- 
vey by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce prior thereto, covering 
500 trade associations, showed that 
131 included some form of uniform 
cost accounting or cost reporting 
among their activities. 

Unintelligent competition—and 
excessive price-cutting which re- 
sults from that kind of competition 

has become widely prevalent in 
some fields of business and is often 
carried to the point where profitable 
operations are almost impossible. 

One of the most important factors 
contributing to this condition is the 
limited knowledge of fundamental 
principles of cost accounting and a 
corresponding lack of knowledge as 
to costs. 

A comprehensive and uniform 
cost system will develop a more 
intimate knowledge of costs and will 
provide reliable cost information 
upon which to base improved price 
policies. It will increase efficiency 
through comparison with average 
or normal results in the trade. It 
will be a direct aid to proper esti- 
mating and thus eliminate wide 
variance in estimates between simi- 
provide 


lar-sized shops. It will 


statistical information which will 
often discourage unnecessary plant 
expansion. 

In the fina] analysis, the objec- 
tives of a cost system are to know 
the details of production costs so as 
todetermine at what price a product 
can be sold to bring a reasonable 
profit, to reveal abnormal costs 
and eliminate them if possible, and 
to indicate inefficiency, all with the 
ultimate objective of increased net 
profits. 

A standard cost system, by pro- 
viding similar methods of calcula- 
tion, tends to eliminate that varia- 
tion in costs which arises from differ- 
ent methods previously used. It 
makes comparisons practical where 
they have been impractical be- 
cause of failure to follow uniform 
principles and uniform classifica- 
tion. It likewise tends to help make 
sound 


the industry economically 
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through the dissemination of sound 
business principles. 

Ratios and ratio analysis become 
important in the study of standard 
costs. You will want to compare 
individual expenses with those of 
the entire department. Likewise 
you will want to know what per- 
centage these bear to 
total expenses and how the re- 
sulting ratios compare with those 
of previous periods and of other 
firms. 

Through a standard cost system 
generally followed, average hourly 
costs can be built up for the indus- 
try and can be a valuable guide to 
the individual plant. Composite 
costs are the basis of the best cost 


expenses 


knowledge that can be obtained in 
an industry. 

A comprehensive cost system is 
the best check upon plant efficiency. 
It is interesting to note that statis- 
tics compiled by the International 
Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers from 1925 to 1929 showed 
that members using their uniform 
accounting system reported a_ re- 
duction of 11°7% in their total costs 
for the period while those not using 
the standard system reported an in- 
crease of 1% in total costs during 
the same period. 

A good working knowledge of 
ratios and their significance, to- 
gether with a well-established cost 
accounting and general accounting 
system, will serve as a basis for 
intelligent budgeting. 

Many firms have found that the 
preparation of budgets and = con- 
tinued check against actual results 
have provided information which 
would otherwise be lost to them in 
the mass of everyday detail. Budg- 
eting sets a limitation to expenses 
and the tendency is to restrict ex- 
penses to the sums estimated unless 
the sales volume becomes greater 
than expected and warrants greater 


expenses. 


UDGETING, to be done properly, 
B must be done in the light of 
past experience. This 
involves studies of past operating 
periods and the making of com- 
them and_ be- 


necessarily 


parisons between 


tween your own operations and 


those of other firms of a similar 
size. Where sales are expected to 
increase beyond the volume of your 
own size group, it becomes of great 
importance to know what average 
exist for the next sized 
your 


ratios 
group, and whether plant 
facilities should be enough to carry 
the increased volume. Many firms 
have encountered financial difficulty 
because of unwise or unneeded ex- 
tension of plant investment. 

Budgeting will not take the place 
of proper accounting, nor will it 
lessen the need of able and skillful 
management, but it is certainly of 
definite value. If nothing else, the 
necessary study of past performance 
and future expectations enables the 
executive to put his business at 
arms length and enables him to get 
a better perspective of its progress. 

I think we should follow the lead 
of many other progressive industries 
in clearing our individual experience 
through our own association office. 

The procedure would be for each 
member concern to fill out and send 
in a single confidential report, 
giving information taken from its 
balance sheet and profit-and-loss 
statements. These reports will be 
analyzed and composite informa- 
tion compiled for the industry as a 
whole, and by groups of houses 
doing a similar volume of business. 

Members cooperating in the work 
would have the privilege of sending 
in their statements without identi- 
fication. However, identification 
would be advantageous to the indi- 
vidual member, in that the ratios 
for its business would be computed 
for it and submitted with a com- 
parison with the industry in its own 
size group. The association stands 
ready to bear the cost of research 
and the compilation of factual ma- 
terial. 

To those of you who have doubts 
about submitting confidential in- 
formation, please be assured that all 
data will be held in strictest con- 
fidence by the department in charge 
of the work, and information as to 
individual contributing members 
will be held in strict secrecy. This 
stressed — too 


point cannot be 


strongly because it has been a 


(Turn to page 53 
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RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


44 PELIABLE” is far more than just part of our name. It means 

to our customers that our plates can be depended on to 
Plate Grainers give first-class results because from start to finish the grain- 
ing is handled by experts of long experience. Our plates 
are made right to work right—they are reliable! 


eaeeinnns ALL PLATES, INCLUDING THOSE REGRAINED FOR 
MULTILITH, ARE MARBLE GRAINED 


We carry a full supply of Zinc and Aluminum Sheets for 
Reliability Offset, Rotaprint and Rotary Presses, in fact for all the 


The Pioneer 


of America 


Plus Service! lithograph trade. 





A trial order should “sell” you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., INC. 


17-27 Vandewater St. and 45 Rose St., New York,N.Y. e Phone: BEekman 3- 4531 
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N. Y. Assn. Re-elects Fay 


A. J. Fay, National Process Co., 
New York, was re-elected president 
of the New York Photo-Lithog- 
raphers Association at the annual 
election last month. Other officers 
re-elected were Victor Friedman, 
Crafton Graphic Co., New York, 
vice president; H. Leslie Ward, 
Gray Photo Offset Corp., New 
York, treasurer; and Walter Soder- 
strom, New York, executive secre- 
tary. Lee Rosenstadt, Ardlee Serv- 
ice and Albert Gerson, Gerson 
Offset Litho Co., were added to the 
board of directors. 


Adds Offset Division 


After fifty years of activity as 
ietterpress printers, Rosenow Co., 
Chicago, has expanded facilities to 
provide lithographic work for cus- 
tomers. A Harris 17x 22 offset press, 
a Lanston photo-imposing system 
and other necessary equipment have 
been installed. 

. 


Fort Dearborn Litho Expands 


Fort Dearborn Lithographing Co., 
Chicago, is constructing an addi- 
tion to its plant at 2844 North 
California Ave. The new structure, 
31 x 125 feet in size, will be two 
stories high. Office and art depart- 
ments will be quartered on the sec- 
ond floor while the ground floor will 
be used for expansion of offset 
facilities. 

. 


Heitkamp Heads Offset Unit 


American Type Founders, Inc., 
Elizabeth, N. J., announces that 
Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice presi- 
dent, will be in charge of its new 
offset division, now in full operation. 
The division will distribute and 
service the Webendorfer line of off- 
set presses, and the A. T. F. offset 
supply line recently exhibited at 
the Graphic Arts Exposition. Other 
representatives of A. T. F.’s offset 
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division are Robert Watt, Henry 
Long, Max Sussin, A. E. Eaton of 
New York; M. A. Aasgaard and 
Edward Ryan of Boston; John 





FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP 
Heads A.T.F. Offset Unit 


Farnsworth of Philadelphia; Ho- 
bart Hicks and Charles Pecora of 
Denver and the Pacific Coast; G. 
Stewart MacKenzie of Atlanta, 
Baltimore and Washington; Charles 
Manuel of Dallas and the South- 
west; Dan J. Burns and Joseph A. 
Hogan of Cleveland and the Great 
Lakes; E. G. Ryan of Chicago and 
the Middle West. 


New Wage Scale Oct. 24 


The Federal wage-hour law mini- 
mum wage level rises from 25 to 30 
cents an hour on October 24, and 
the maximum straight-line work 
limit is reduced from 44 to 42 hours 
a week on the same date. 

All employees in interstate com- 
merce who are not specifically ex- 
empted must be put under the new 
rules on October 24. 


Craftsmen Re-elect Callahan 


John M. Callahan of United 
States Printing and Lithograph Co., 
Cincinnati, was re-elected for a 


second term as president of the 
International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen at the annual 
convention in New York last month. 

All other officers were also re- 
elected. Frank McCaffrey, Seattle, 
continues as first vice president; 
Fred W. Hoch, New York, second 
vice president; Eric O°Connor, 
Montreal, third vice president; A. 
V. FitzGerald, Milwaukee, treasur- 
er, and L. M. Augustine, Baltimore, 
secretary. 

e 


Installs New Camera 


Chicago's first overhead motor- 
focusing, color-precision camera, 
with projecting unit, was installed 
in the Magill-Weinsheimer litho- 
graphing plant last month. Only 
three other similar machines are, to 
date, in use in the territory between 
Mountains and 
according to 
Lanston 


the Appalachian 
the Pacific Coast, 
the representatives of 
Monotype Machine Co., the manu- 


facturer. 
_ 


Direct Mail Re-elects Walter 


L. Rohe-Walter, advertising man- 
ager of Flintkote Company, New 
York, was re-elected president of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, at the annual convention last 
month. Richard Messner, of E. E. 
Brogle & Co., and Bacon Brodie, 
Toronto, were renamed vice presi- 
dent and Canadian vice president 
respectively. George Loder, of Na- 
tional Process Company, was chosen 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Loder 
and Frank Egner, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, have been elected 
to the board of governors. 


Jones Heads Equipment Assn. 


Thomas Roy Jones, president, 
American Type Founders, Ince., 
Elizabeth, N. J., was elected presi- 
dent of the National Printing Equip- 
ment Association, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, October 3rd. 
Other officers elected were R. V. 
Mitchell, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 
Cleveland, vice president; James 5. 
Gilbert, Dexter Folder Co., Pearl 
River, N. Y., treasurer; James E. 
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with ANOTHER 
Offset Blanket Improvement 





VULCAN has never been content to coast along on past 
achievements. No matter how successful a Vulean Offset 
Blanket may be, the Vulean Laboratory continues to 


search for methods of making it better. 


Now, as a result of this policy, Vulean announces another 
step ahead in offset blanket construction — the new 


No. 50 VULCAN RED BLANKET. 


Essentially a rubber base compound, the material from 
which this blanket is made is new and offers many ad- 
vantages. No. 50 is free from swelling and tackiness. 
It will not emboss, and it will not stretch. The sheet 
does not tend to cling to the blanket; hence, cleaner, 


sharper printing, and better register on multi-color work. 


As is usual with Vulcan improvements, this new blanket 
was given a thorough test in service before being placed 
It is recommended for all purposes 


on the market. 
For the latter, Vulcan’s No. 33 


except metal decorating. 
Red Blanket is recommended, as heretofore. 


Write for particulars about the new No. 50 VULCAN 
RED BLANKET. 
VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 
First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 








VULCAN Offset Blankets 


Mallinckrodt Sodium Sulfite Anhydrous 
Photo is manufactured to a high stand- 
ard of chemical and physical perfection. 
Then it is rechecked by our laboratory 
before it is prepared for shipment. 
Packed in practically air-tight contain- 
ers, it stands up well in storage and 
keeps its strength in solution a long time. 
To be on the safe side, always specify 


MALLINCKRODT Chemicals. 


Chemical Works 


2nd & MALLINCKRODT STS... ST. LOUIS, MO. 





70-74 GOLD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA TORONTO MONTREAL 
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Bennet, New York, treasurer. Harry 
L. Gage, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Co., Brooklyn, was added to the 
board of directors. All other direc- 
tors were re-elected. They include 
Neal Dow Becker, Intertype Corp.; 
Arthur Bentley, Miehle Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Co.; James 
S. Gilbert, Dexter Folder Co.; 
Thomas Roy Jones, American Type 
Founders, Ine.; and Harold P. 
Simpson, Printing Machinery Co. 


U. T. A. Re-elects Eisenberg 


Bernard B. Eisenberg of Cleve- 
land was re-elected president of the 
United Typothetae of America for 
a second year at the annual business 
meeting of the organization held in 
New York on October 4. Other 
officers elected were: Donald L. 
Boyd, Huntington, W. Va., first 
vice president; Walter B. Reilly, 
Lowell, Mass., second vice presi- 
dent; H. F. Ambrose, Nashville, 
Tenn., third vice president; R. W. 
Bradford, Denver, Colo., fourth 
vice president; William T. Greig, 
Minneapolis, fifth vice president; 
Oscar T. Wright, Washington, treas- 
urer; and Elmer J. Koch, Washing- 
ton, secretary. 

a 


Typographers Elect Officers 


The Advertising ‘T’ypographers’ 
Association of America, Inc., an- 
nounce the election of the following 
officers: E. G. Johnson, of J. M. 
Bundscho, Inc., Chicago, president; 
H. H. Blinkmann, of Bohme & 
Blinkmann, Inc., Cleveland, first 
vice president; A. J. Meyer, of John 
(. Meyer & Son, Philadelphia, sec- 
ond vice-president; W. W. Annable, 
of Berkeley Boston, third 
vice-president; P. J. Frost, of Frost 


Abra- 


Press, 


Brothers, treasurer; Albert 
hams, executive secretary. 
* 
Arvey Buys Land 
The Arvey Corp., Chicago, litho- 
graphic finishers, and manufactur- 
ers of “Impervo,”’ outdoor card- 
board displays, has purchased 
135,000 square feet of land adjacent 
to it’s plant at 3462 North Kimball 
Ave. The site will be held for future 


expansion, it was said. 
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Andrew J. Kennedy Dies 


Andrew J. Kennedy, 51 interna- 
tional president of the Amalgamat- 
ed Lithographers of America for 
nearly ten years and long a labor 





union leader, died last month after 
a week's illness. Mr. Kennedy, 
whose headquarters were at 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York, lived 
at 52 Kings Parkway, Baldwin, L. I. 

Mr. Kennedy was born in New 
York. He became active in union 
affairs early in life and was treas- 
urer of the New York local when he 
was elected international president 
of the Amalgamated, which is an 
affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor under the name of the 
Lithographers International Pro- 
tective and Beneficial Association. 

Mr. Kennedy became internation- 
al president on Jan. 1, 1930. He rep- 
resented his union at international 
A. F. of L. conventions. He was a 
leader in helping union labor to meet 
problems arising from the NRA, the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, the 
Wages and Hours Law and jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 


Pea Canners Plan Promotion 


Lithography will again be exten- 
sively used by the nation’s pea 
canners in their annual drive to 
market 16,000,000 cases of peas 
from the 1939 crop. The campaign 
is being conducted by the Canned 
Pea Marketing Cooperative with 
the Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, in 
charge of advertising details. About 
$70,000 will be expended, largely 


for lithographed material, it was 
stated at the Burnett offices, where 
work started the first of October on 
preparation of kits consisting of 
banners, posters and other display 
products. Last year about 600,000 
such kits were distributed. Two 
drives were conducted in 1938 but 
this year’s plans, to date, call for 
concentration on one principal ad- 
vertising campaign. 
= 


To Address Litho Club 


Summerfield Eney, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co.; Robert J. But- 
ler, Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Co., division General Printing Ink 
Corp.; Fred Gay, Bingham Broth- 
ers; and Charles Titsworth, Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Co., all of New York, are the 
speakers scheduled to address the 
October meeting of the New York 
Litho Club, to be held Wednesday 
evening, October 25th at the Build- 
ing Trades Club, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. The meeting will be a 
‘share your information” gathering 
on how to improve offset printing. 
Dinner will be served at 6:45 P.M. 


Films ‘‘Keeping in Touch”’ 


International Printing Ink Corp., 
New York, has produced a motion 
picture in sound and color called 
‘** Keeping in Touch,” which was re- 
leased for premiere showings last 
month at the national conventions 
of the Printing House Craftsmen 
and the United Typothetae of 
America. The film depicts the role 
of printing ink in modern life and 
indicates the necessity for both the 
ink maker and the printer to keep 
in touch with research in the graphic 
arts. The importance of color in ink 
making is emphasized and one se- 
quence the difficulties of 
matching color except by scientific 
methods. Color analysis with the 
spectrophotometer is illustrated and 
explained. “Keeping in Touch” 
was filmed by Willard Pictures, 
under the supervision of George 
Welp. It is planned to show the 
picture to various Graphic Arts 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try, who request showings. 


shows 
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SAFETY 
INSURED! 


etched plate 


we need a special or high 
for running your 


sensitive inks? 


AT 


OFFSET BLACKS 


MOLLETON 


No. Use either albumen plate, 


ieep-etched or high etched plates 


Are your inks sensitive to water? 


Acid only. That is the reason 
you can use any type lithograph- 
ic plates 


Is there any special way of han- 
jling these inks? 

No. If inks require reducing, etc., 
reduce with any lithographic var- 
nish from No. 0 to No. 5. Only 
bearing in mind, never to add 
dryers, nor boiled oil, as boiled 
oil is a drying oil 


If color is too strong, how can 
same be reduced? 
By using « 


What are the real benefits? 


ur sensitive white 


To enable you to manufacture 
your own safety paper with what- 
ever pantograph design or other- 
giving your customer the 
protection against raising altera- 
tlons, or erasures 


wise 
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“Over half 
a Century 
of Service” 


Send for 
Price List 
and 

Sample Books 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


Printing INKS Lithographing 


and Lithographic Supplies 


Office 
47 WATTS STREET 
NEW YORK 
WaAlker 5-5565-6-7-8 





COLORS 








DAMPER COVERS 






SAFETY INKS 


RUBBER BLANKETS 


Factory 
99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
WaAlker 5-5565-6-7-8 











ROLLERS 





“Tune in” on Station C P C (CHILLICOTHE 
PAPER CO.) for news about Halftone Offset. 


“Hear” the story of this “star” offset stock. 


Halftone Offset gives the lithographer the ad- 
vantages of both offset enamel and regular 
offset, eliminates that mottled appearance 


which often ruins the otherwise perfect job. 


Don’t take our word for 
it — write for samples 
and let Halftone Offset’s 


performance speak for 


itself. 


OH 


€ 


©) 


A Star ar onl 





Save money by 
shipping ‘via 
Miami Valley 
Shippers’ Assn. 


Makers of Quality Ofset, 
Lithograph and Book Papers 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 


1003 N. Main St., Los Angeies, Calif. 
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HALFTONE 
OFFSET 









ILLICOTHE 


PAPER ComPany¥ 


Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 
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Craftsmen Hold Offset Clinic 


Tracing the outstanding develop- 
ments in supply trades which, in 
turn, enabled lithographers to de- 
velop their industry, a group of 





Ropert J. Burter, Fuchs & Lang 


traced litho ink derelopme nts 


supplymen, each an expert in his 
particular field, provided an inter- 
esting offset clinic at the recent con- 
vention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

Stull Harris, Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Co., outlined the important 
changes in presses since the last 
Graphic Arts Exposition twelve 
years ago. The greatest develop- 
ment, he said, was in the use of 
multi-color lithographic presses, 
while other changes of importance 
included development of new type 
bearings on the press. On the sub- 
ject of paper, Summerfield Eney, 
& Fibre Co., 
pointed to the growing use of coated 


Champion Paper 
paper for offset presses during the 
past few years, including the litho- 
graphing of coated paper on two 
sides. William J. Falconer, Eastman 
Kodak Co., outlined recent develop- 
ments in the photo-mechanical side 
of the graphic arts. Color, he said, 
had made rapid advances, what 
with the development of the single- 
shot color camera and improvement 
in color correction methods. In the 
black and white field emphasis has 
been placed upon clearness rather 
than upon speed, he said. 


Robert J. Butler, Fuchs & Lang 
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Manufacturing Co., division of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp., New York, 
spoke on developments in printing 
and lithographing inks from the 
time of the World War up to the 
present. Improvements, he said, 
were made possible by new develop- 
ments in the printing ink raw mate- 
rials industry. Gloss inks, overprint 
inks, fast-drying inks, non-scratch 
inks—to name a few, are the result 
of these developments, he said. Joe 
Machell, Stecher-Traung Litho- 
graph Co., Rochester, N. Y., spoke 
on the care and operation of the 
offset press, stressing the need for 
close supervision by the foreman of 
the pressroom, and the need for 
Quality, he said, is the 
result of a clean press, clean press- 


cleanliness. 


man and clean shop. Fred C. Gay, 
of Bingham Brothers, spoke on the 
care of rollers, pointing out that 
good service is obtained in propor- 
tion to the care and attention given 
the rollers. 

+ 


H. J. 


pher, specializing in work for school 


Schultz, Chicago lithogra- 


book publishers, added a new Lans- 
ton Monotype photo-composing ma- 
chine to his equipment last month. 


Mail Advertising Elects 
At the nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the Mail Advertising 
Service Association, held in New 
York, October 1-4, the following 
new officers were elected: president, 
Edward N. Mayer, Jr., James Gray, 
Inc., New York; vice-president, 
William T. Morgan, R. L. Polk & 
Co., Chicago; Canadian vice-presi- 
dent, Charles S. Wiggins, Wiggins 
Systems, Ltd., Winnipeg; Western 
vice-president, William Zelkin, Mu- 
tual Multigraphing Co., Denver; 
treasurer, Raymond C. Martin, 
Albany Publicity Service, Albany; 
executive secretary, Miss Jeannette 
Robinson, Detroit. 
a 


George Schmitt Dies 

George Schmitt, 88, founder and 
retired president of George Schmitt 
& Co., lithographers and printers, of 
Brooklyn, died last month. Mr. 
Schmitt, a native of Heidelberg, 
Germany, was brought to the 
United States when he was two 
years old and had lived in Brooklyn 
ever since. He founded George 
Schmitt & Co., in 1874, and retired 
in 1924, on the fiftieth anniversary 


of the founding. 


Marshall-White Press, printers and lithographers, Chicago, maintains 
a completely equipped laundry for cleaning press wash-up cloths. In 
a promotional booklet entitled ‘‘Behind the Scenes,’’ offered recently, 
the company drew attention to its laundry facilities, pointing out to 
buyers that this was an example of the care and attention devoted 
to producing the kind of 





lithography “‘you’ll want again. 


“ 





Keeping in Touch 


CALLING ALL BLONDES — How does a blonde get that way? 
Provided that pe roxide has nothing to do with it, the answer 1s 
less melanoid in the skin.” That's what research men at the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology re 


ported last month after completing exten oan 
sive tests with the aid of the recording et 
spectrophotometer. Using real people tor » Nee 
subjects, the scientists were able to analyze . on 
skin colors and determine just what sub A, at 
stances make some of us blondes and , 
others, brunettes. They also discovered pig 
ments which govern racial difterences in 
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coloring = — 
The recording spectrophotometers ex 

treme accuracy as a color analyzer 1S widening its use to many 
fields. As we have told you before, the first one of these instru- 
ments to be used commercially is installed at the IPI Research 
Laboratories. Here it continues to match and measure ink colors 
with a precision that the human eye cannot duplicate But our 
research men are casting envious eyes towards M.1L.T. They want 


some blondes to analyze, too! 


Crazy Colors —The NEW YORK TIMES reports that among neti 

lors for fall are the following: Portueuese oyster (dark green), 
thick mist (a evay-blue tainless sky (a pale blue); smoky fire 
a dark red); and rowdy (an orange). Just watt until you have to 


match me ot those for a customer! 


PAPER PROFITS — Ir is traditional that when a printing job 
goes sour, the customer blames the printer. Then the printer 
blames either the paper maker or the ink manufacturer. With 
the increasing specialization and wider 

7 scope of printing, the ink maker must 
know all the facts about the job—espe- 
cially about the paper stock to be used 
For some time, now, IPI has been co 
Operating with leading paper manu 
facturers in solving printing problems 
affecting both ink and paper. IPI research 
men have worked with more than 30 





litterent paper mills in the last two years 
They have contributed some very help 
ful facts to paper research workers, who, 
in turn, have told our men many things about paper which 
have made it easier to formulate inks that help the printer 
get the best possible results. In other words, the days of buck 
passing between ink and paper maker 
are through, as far as were concerned 
We've joined forces in the cause of finer 





printing! 


CLIPPERS IN COLOR Yankee Clip 
pers Sail Again” is the title of Gordon 
Grant's impressive lithograph showing a 
transatlantic air clipper passing over a 


three-masted schooner in mid-ocean. This 





stirring subject has been beautifully re 
produced in full color by Rogers-Kellogg 
Stillson, New York, for Pan American Airways. IPI offset inks 
were used throughout. When you have a job which requires 
unusual fidelity and strength of color, remember that IPI litho 
inks are thoroughly dependable 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
DIV. M. L. T., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














WHAT YOU WEIGH IS AS 
IMPORTANT AS HOW MUCH! 





You carefully weigh the quantity of the chemicals you 
use but do you weigh the quality? 


Five years of research, exhaustive study and the manu- 
facturing of highly concentrated liquid solutions have 
been the proving ground for these F-R Photo Fine Chem- 
icals. In highly concentrated liquid solutions only chem- 
icals of the utmost purity and refinement can be used 
To accomplish these super-saturated solutions it has 
been necessary to obtain chemicals especially re-refined 


or especially manufactured to meet F-R specifications. 


These same chemicals, contained in F-R Photo Fine chem- 
icals distinguished for their quality, uniformity and sta- 
bility are yours—at no additional cost. Lithography—a 
photographic process demands the finest in photo- 


graphic chemicals. 


Send your name and firm name today to Dept. L and 
receive a free sample of F-R Hydroquinone. Prove to your 
own satisfaction its superiority. Specify F-R on your next 
chemical order. A money-back guarantee is your assur- 
ance that you must be satisfied. Write to your nearest F-R 


office today. 


F-R HYDROQUINONE - F-R MONOTOL* 

: \ (IDENTICAL WITH METOL) ¢ F-R QUINO- 
/ || TOL* (CHLOR-HYDROQUINONE) « F-R 
GLYCIN e F-R POTASSIUM ALUM e F-R 

FR : POTASSIUM BROMIDE ¢« F-R SODIUM 

J SULPHITE « F-R SODIUM CARBONATE 

and a complete line of other chemicals. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Made In America By 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK:109 West 64thSt. CHICAGO: The Merchandise Mart 
BOSTON: 739 Boylston St. LOS ANGELES: 324 No. San Pedro St. 
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Craftsmen Hear Eney 


The Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen opened its fall 
season last month with a meeting 
devoted to discussion of press room 
problems. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was Summerfield Eney, of 
Champion Paper Co., who present- 
ed the subject from the viewpoint 
of the letterpress, offset and gravure 
groups. 

* 
Petition Illinois Governor 

Chicago Graphic Arts Federation 
has initiated a movement to amend 
the Illinois Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to bring it into line with a 
recent amendment to the federal un- 
employment law and thereby re- 
move a condition which places the 
Illinois printing industry at serious 
disadvantage with competitors in 
surrounding states. 

Under the Federal law, as amend- 
ed in August, the tax applies only 
to the first $3,000 of wages paid to 
an employee during the calendar 
year, and permits credit of 90 per 
cent of the Federal tax for taxes 
paid into a state unemployment 
fund. Since the present Illinois law 
lacks the $3,000 
forces Illinois printers to pay the 


limitation, this 


state in excess of the permitted 
Federal credit. The Chicago organi- 
zation has petitioned Governor Hen- 
ry Horner to call a special session 
of the legislature to consider the 
necessary amendment to the state 
act. 
e 

Mail Advertisers Hear Fay 

A. J. Fay, National Process Co., 
and president of the New York As- 
sociation of Photo-Lithographers, 
was one of the speakers at the recent 
convention of the Mail Advertising 
Service Association held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. Mr. Fay 
spoke on “Photo-Offset for the 
Letter Producer.” 

. 

See Zinc Plates Made 

Fall activities of the Lithogra- 
phers Club of Chicago got under way 
last month when forty members 
Joliet, Ill, for an 
evening meeting with down-state 
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journeyed to 


ee re 








FIRST AWARD 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY was one of sixteen business and 
trade papers honored for editorial achievement in the annual 
competition sponsored by Industrial Marketing, which was a 


feature of the 17th conference of the National 


Industrial 


Advertisers Association, held in New York last month. 


lithographers. Early next day the 
combined Lasalle, 


Ill., where it was shown the process 


party went to 


of producing zinc plates for offset 
in the rolling mills of Matthiessen 
& Hegeler Zine Co. A visit to an ink 
plant is next on the club’s schedule, 
according to Frank Hochegger, 
president. 

. 


Modernize F & L Branch 


The office and plant of the Chica- 
go branch of Fuchs & Lang Manu- 
facturing Co., division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation, located 
at 120 West Illinois St., was recently 
modernized and new equipment in- 
stalled. The branch is under the 
direction of Henry Schwarz, man- 


ager, and William Engelmann, as- 
sistant manager. 
o 

Wheeler Moves Up 

Bertrand C. Wheeler, Chicago, 
manager for L. & C. Compton & 
Sons Co., St. 
has been promoted to the position 
of vice president in charge of sales, 


Louis lithographers, 


with headquarters in St. Louis. 
Roland-Russell Co., poster printers, 
Chicago, will now represent the 
Compton Company in that city. 

oa 


Ray- 


mond Pierce, and secretary, Wilbur 


A new vice president, T. 


F. Howell, have been elected to the 
board of directors of Robert Gair 
Co., New York. 
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New Eq uipment 





(;ummed Paper Samples 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 
Chicago, has just issued a new port- 
folio showing printed samples of its 
gummed papers. Accompanying the 
portfolio is a chart intended to guide 
the user in selecting the proper 
grade of gummed paper for the pur- 
pose intended. Copies of the port- 


folio are available. 
. 
New Gevaert Booklet 
Gevaert Co. of America has just 
* Materials Tech- 
nique For Photo-Mechanical Proc- 
Reference Book 


for the Graphic Arts.”’ The contents 


published and 


esses; a Practical 


include a discussion of Gevaert 
plates and papers, describing their 
uses and characteristics, and lists 
the developers recommended for 
Gevaert plates, films and papers, 
together with formulas. The half 
tone process is discussed in con- 
siderable detail, and chapters are 
devoted to color separation photog 
raphy and color correction. Helpful 


weights and measures and conver 


sion tables are included. Copies 
available on request 
* 
Issues ‘‘Inks of Today”’ 
In conjunction with the Fifth 


Educational Graphic Arts Exposi 
tion held in New York last month, 
the National Association of Printing 
Ink Makers has published “Inks of 
Today,” a handsome and informa- 
tive booklet in which the history of 
printing and lithographic inks is 
traced, the place of chemistry in 
ink manufacture is outlined, and 


recent developments in_ printing 


inks are described 


Folder Describes Dry Spray 
Rutherford Machinery Co., divi 
sion of General Printing Ink Corp., 
New York, has just issued a folder 
deseribing the Craig Dri-Spray for 
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and Bulletins 


preventing offset. The spray dis- 
tributes a dry powder instead of a 
liquid. A 


across the press using a flexible hose 


spray tube is mounted 
connected to the powder tank and 
agitating motor unit, which is at- 
tached to the 
other convenient location. An auto- 


side frame or any 
matic shut-off is mechanically op- 
erated by the trip of the press, per- 
mitting spraying only while the 
press is printing. Copies of the 


folder are available. 


Announces New Offset Film 


Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co., 
St. Louis, announces a new offset 
film known as “Special Ortho Off- 
set.’ The new product was exhibited 
for the first time at the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers 
convention in New York last month. 
It is recommended for use on line 
work where copy is not the best. It 
will also produce a halftone with 
needlepoint sharpness in the dot 
formation, it is claimed. In addition 
to Charles W. Curtis, manager of 
the New York office, who was in at- 
tendance at the Hammer Dry Plate 


booth at the N. A. P. I 
P. M. Gervig, president of the com 


.. convention, 


pany, was on hand 


Printing Textbook Revised 


Pitman Publishing Corp., New 
York, has just issued a revised and 
enlarged edition of “Printing In 
the Allied Trades”’ by R. Randolph 
Karch, technical supervisor, Dept. of 
Publishing and Printing, Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Insti- 
tute, Rochester, N. Y. Originally 
published in 1913, the book has been 
revised in order to provide an up- 
to-date text book for junior and 
senior high school work, a work 


book in 


courses, a reference and handbook 


industrial arts printing 


for printing apprentices, and a 


manual on printing processes for 


journalists, advertising people and 
others who have dealings with 
printers and lithographers. 

There are sections on type, spac- 
ing material, straight composition, 
proving and correcting, distribution 
and presswork, together with special 
text, to 
Ap- 
prentices, journalists and advertis- 
ing people will find those pages 
where samples of type faces are 


given, display composition is shown, 


problems, keyed to the 


serve as_ self-assigned work. 


and printing plates are discussed 
especially informative and helpful. 
Supplementary readings are listed 
at the end of each chapter. This 
makes additional information easier 
to find in the event that a deeper 
study into a subject is desired. The 
author has written a clear concise 
and well illustrated book on 
the fundamentals of printing prac- 
tice. The book help the 
student to master them. Priced at 


$1.50. 


text 


should 


‘*Photogravure’’ in New Edition 


American Photographic Publish- 
ing Co., Boston, has just published 
‘Photogravure,”” by H. Mills Cart- 
wright, F. R. P. S. This is the see- 
ond edition of a book originally 
published in 1930. Since there have 
heen many new developments in 
the photogravure process since that 
time, the publishers feel that the 
new technical modifications and 
improvements, and the more exact 
methods of control, as applied to 
hoth monochrome and color photo- 
gravure, make it imperative that a 
revised and enlarged edition be 
published. While the author points 
out that the changes which have 
taken place are in detail rather than 
in basic principle, at the same time 
they have been so numerous that it 
has been necessary to rewrite most 
of the book. Results of recent re- 
search in different branches of the 
process are described thoroughly, 
but care has also been taken not to 
obscure the main features with too 
much detail. References to original 
publications and patents are given. 
Lithographers interested in photo- 
mechanical technique will find this 
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The true test of any color, we have dis- 
covered, comes not in the laboratory, 
but in the pressroom. The successful 
formula is a blend of brains, research, 
practice and experience. Mix these ele- 
ments together in their proper propor- 
tion and you have the reason for the 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company's 
success in the lithographic field. 








RELIABLE RED PRECISION BLUE CRAFTSMAN BLACK 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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HARD-TEX 


HARD-TEX, the most modern 


development in metal deco- 





rating inks, continues to 
maintain its supremacy be- 
cause of these exceptional 


features: 


HARD-TEX Inks when baked un- 


der proper conditions will bake very 
much harder in shorter oven time and 
at lower temperatures than is at pres- 


ent possible with the regular types. 


HARD-TEX Inks, due to their non- 
porous surface, make it possible to 
reduce the amount of finishing var- 


nish and still secure a lustrous finish. 


HARD-TEX Inks when properly 
baked make possible the flat stacking 
of sheets without the danger of off- 
setting or sticking. Eliminates rehandl- 


ing and spoilage due to scratching. 


HARD-TEX 


HARD-TEX Inks adhere firmly 


when applied to plain or sized metal. 
A decided advantage where work is 
to be fabricated. 


HARD-TEX inks have excellent 


adhesion on any type of coated sur- 
face, particularly on the modern 
coating materials made up of syn- 
thetic resins. They bind with it to form 
a single substance. 


HARD-TEX inks can in most cases 


be varnished direct from the press, 
over the wet print, thus eliminating 
an extra bake. 


HARD-TEX inks will run excep- 


tionally clean on the plate, showing 
no carry-over from one plate to 
another on the two-color press. 


In addition to all of these 
advantages, HARD-TEX Inks 
retain the same excellent 
working properties which 
have characterized F.&L.inks 
for the past sixty-nine years. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
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book of interest, even though the 
subject is about a competing proc- 
ess. Priced at $3.50. 

* 


‘*Modern IIlustration”’ 


Pitman Publishing Co., New 
York, has just published ** Modern 
lustration Processes,” an intro- 
ductory text book for students of 
printing methods, by Charles W. 
Gamble, O.B.E., M.Se.Tech., for- 
merly head of the Department of 
Printing and Photographie ‘Tech- 
nology, Municipal College of Tech 
nology, Manchester, England. 
“Modern  Tllustration 


was first published in 1933. Since 


Pre CESSES 


then many advances have been 
made in the application of photog- 
raphy and printing which have 
made it necessary to bring out this 
enlarged and revised edition. Im- 
surfaces 


provements in_ sensitive 


for the camera in color photog- 
raphy, in offset photo-lithography, 
and in color work correction 
processes have all been duly ob- 
served, recorded and incorporated 
in the newer edition. Many new 
articles have also been written 
which have been placed in the ap- 
pendix. Notable among the subjects 
receiving attention are: after-treat 
ment of negatives and the diffieul- 
ties in correction methods, the 
rendering of type in gravure, photo 
litho plates for offset printing, three 
and four-color printing processes, 
and color photography and pub- 


licity. The book was written pri 


marily as a guide for students ae 


printing apprentices, and to enable 
those already engaged in the work 
to add to their knowledge. Priced at 


S3. 


‘ 


5. 
e 


, 


‘*Graphic Presentation’ 

Brinton Associates, New York, 
has just published “Graphic Pres 
entation” by Willard Cope Brinton, 
S.B., consulting engineer and mem 
ber, American Society of Mechani 
cal Engineers. The book is a de- 
scription, copiously illustrated, of 
the innumerable ways and methods 
of presenting facts by graphic pres- 
entation. It was planned with the 
idea of stimulating greater use of 


graphs by advertisers and others to 
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present facts. Various ways in 


which organization charts, flow 


charts, sector charts, contrasting 
bar charts, pictorial units, maps, 
chronology charts, progress charts, 
and graph charts may be drawn up 
are illustrated. There are also 
chapters devoted to the camera and 
its use, preparation of illustrations, 
color and its use, methods of repro- 
duction and of printing. Since 
photo-lithography is especially well 
adapted for reproducing the various 
charts and graphs shown, lithog 
raphers might find an advantage in 
studying the book in order to be in 
a position to advise chents. The 
book itself is lithographed and is 
priced at 85.00 


Display Features New Process 
George Wiedemann Brewery, of 
Newport, Ky., has reissued adisplay 
originally created in 1895, using a 
new “Hy-Glow”™ process developed 
by Strobridge Lithographing Co., 
Cincinnati. “Hy-Glow™ is a new 
process developed by Strobridge, 
which, under a pressure of 3,000 
pounds per square inch, simulates 
glass so that the difference is not 
discernible to the naked eye. It ts 
said to be indestructible, to resist 
alcohol, grease, ete., and to be much 
lighter in weight than glass so that 
shipping problems are easier 


eo 
: 


L. N. A. Talks Available 


* Marketing Opportunities 1939," 
published by the Lithographers’ Na- 
tional Association, New York, con 
taining in lithographed pamphlet 
form the addresses given at the 
LL. N. A. convention last June, are 
off the press. Copies are available 
in limited quantities at fifteen cents 
each to non-members. The pamph- 
lets are published in four sections, 
Litho 
which contains talks by 
William Ottman, former president 
of the L. N. A.; Paul Wooton, eor- 


respondent, in which he records his 


covering (1) Management, 


(eneral 


Washington observations; and Al- 
vin E. Dodd, president of the A.M. 
A.. on “Hot Spots of Management 
for 1939"; (2) Lithography in the 
Advertising Field. which contains 


talks by Clinton Roy Dickinson, 
Printers Ink, in which he defines 
the role of advertising in our ecconom 
Sokol 
sky who gives “the reason why” of 
Advertising: (3) Litho Markets 


Food and Drugs, contaming the 


ie structure; and George EF 


symposium on the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act and Nelson Budd's 
address on “ Prying Open the Can 
ned Food Market™: and (4) Litho 
Markets — Black and White, which 
is an appraisal of the black and 
white field) for lithography — by 
Christian E. Burekel, Ralph © 
Coxhead Corp., New York. 
2 

Receive Award 

At the annual convention of the 
International Trade Composition 
Association held at) the Belmont 
Plaza, New York, last month, Thor 
mond Monsen & Son, Chicago, were 
awarded first prize for their adver 
tising folder promoting Monsen 
Drop-Outs. Myron T. 
president of the company, was in 
New York to receive the award. 

* 


Monsen, 


Norman L. Lavers Dies 
Norman L. Lavers, chairman of 


of directors of Lewis 


the board 
Roberts, Ine., ink manufacturers, 
Newark, N. J., died at his home in 
Vanstead, Surrey, England, Septem 
ber 30th. Mr. Lavers had been con- 
nected with Lewis Roberts since 
1904, and served as president of the 
company from 1911 until 1933. In 
1033, due to il health, he resigned 
as president and became chairman 
of the board. He was succeeded by 
John Ellison who had been the 
active directing head of the com 
pany since 1928 and who still con- 
tinues as president of the corpora 
tion. 
a 


Cards to Sell Oysters 

George M. Still Co., New York, 
largest oyster distributor in_ the 
world, and Metropolitan distribu- 
tor for Bluepoint and Gardiner’s 
Bay Oysters, has contracted for a 
transportation advertising cam 
paign to appear in surface cars and 
buses in the Metropolitan Area and 
the Long Island Railroad during 


the 19389) 40 ovster season. 
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Something New for the Industry! 





for LINE or HALF-TONE NEGATIVES 
of EXTREME CONTRAST 


Write for Samples and Instructions 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


CHICAGO, ILL. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. 










OPAQUE 


BLOCKS OUT WITH A SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opacity permits close contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. 


or airbrush. 


crack or chip off. 
Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 


ARTISTS SUPPLY CO. 


7610 Decker Ave. 









OFFSET INKS 


TIN PRINTING INKS 
DEVELOPING INK 
LITHO OPAQUE 


Superior products designed 





(RED) for the finest work and de- 





veloped in conjunction with 





leaders in the lithographic 
field. 






Flows freely from brush, pen 
Leaves a thin smooth film that will not 











THE CRESCENT INK & COLOR CO. 
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464 N. FIFTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The New Gevaert Method 
from page 29) 


should also be given consideration. 

In a similar manner, the No. 33 
a magenta filter) gives strong cor- 
rection in the blues and oranges. 
The filter itself strongly absorbs 
the greens and freely transmits the 
blues, reds, oranges and_ yellows. 
Because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing green filters which do not ab- 
sorb too much of their own hue, 
masking from a magenta filter is by 
far the most satisfactory method 
available for obtaining adequate 
green separation. Previously, a mask 
from the red filter negative has been 
used but although this assures 
adequate magenta ink on the reds 
and oranges, it cuts much more out 
of the blues, leaving them definitely 
greenish. By masking from the No. 
33 filter, the blues are slightly under 
corrected which is desirable with 
present inks. 

In the 
and magenta 


illustrations, the blue- 


green printers are 
shown both from uncorrected and 
from corrected negatives. The im- 
provement, even at first glance, is 
very marked, particularly in the 
flesh 


very noticeable in the flesh tones 


tones. The harsh contrasts. 


and the dress, have been softened 
without any loss of detail but with 
a marked improvement in relative 
values. The improvement in spe- 
cific colors is well worth pointing 
out. The dress is a blue-green of 
medium tone; the background is 
orange, of two values, except for 
the diamond and circle which are 
orange-yellow and dark green re 
spectively. In the uncorrected nega- 
tive, the color of the dress is much 
too dark in the shadows and much 
too light in the highlights, whereas 
in the corrected negatives this con- 
trast has been brought within 
normal limits and the general tone 
of the dress lowered to its proper 
value. The orange background in 
the uncorrected negatives very defi 
nitely lacks red values; these are 
markedly improved in the corrected 
negatives. A still more specific im- 
provement is to be found in’ the 
dark green circular patch which in 


the uncorrected set 


would repro- 
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duce very nearly black because of 
the excessive amount of red which 
would print. In the corrected nega- 
tive, this value has been strongly 
reduced so that the final combina- 
tion should result in a strong, dark 
green. Other items might be simi- 
larly discussed but the overall im- 
provement should indicate the value 
of a trial, in which case the presence 
of the Kodachrome — will 


make 


actual 


possible a much = more 


thorough analysis. 


War and Lithography 
from page 3.3) 


America can pay for them. The 
Latin-American countries lack ex 
ternal borrowing capacity. Euro- 
pean purchases of Latin-American 
materials necessarily will be strip- 
ped to the minimum and it is quite 
obvious that this will affect ad- 
versely countries that are very im- 
portant producers of coffee and 
other products of a like nature. 
The easy assumption that the 
United States will Latin 
America with goods that Germany 


supply 


no longer can deliver falls apart 
under the realization that we are 
not in a position to absorb the raw 
materials formerly sent by Latin 
America to Germany. It seems that 
Latin-American credit as a whole is 
at its lowest ebb. For the time being 
experts believe that trade between 
the United 
America will have to muddle along 


states and Latin 


as best it can, with indications 
pointing to a rise over recent levels 
to whatever extent the payment 


problem permits. 


Comparative Cost Ratios 
from page 41 


stumbling-block for other associa- 
tions which have endeavored to do 
this work for their respective indus 
tries. 

Cooperation by member concerns 
will not create any additional work 
for their office staffs. Blank forms 
will be distributed and each member 
will fill in the desired information 








taken directly from his own finan- 
cial reports. 

The completed studies will be 
put into booklet form, which will 
contain composite information with 
out plant identification for the 
entire industry and for groups of 
similar-sized firms within the trade, 
together with comments and con- 
clusions. These studies will be 
available without cost to those who 
cooperate. 

The right kind of cooperation can 
be of tremendous benefit to an 
industry, especially to one that is 
as strong and is growing as fast as is 
ours. I believe that it will be of in 
valuable aid to the solution of many 
problems of our industry, each 
member being able to gain infor 
mation through the collective ex 
perience of all. 

Trade members, individually and 
collectively, are concerned — with 
their general well-being rather than 
with the temporary ups and downs 
In the final 


analysis, it is long-term efhciency 


of business activity. 


which makes labor more. satisfied, 
provides a better product for the 
buyer, and finally brings the great- 
est net profit averaged over the 
years. 

* 


Announce New Plant Purchase 

Chicago Decaleomania Co., Chi- 
cago, has purchased a one-story 
factory $310 Elston 


Avenue, and will move to the new 


building at 


location from present quarters at 
17.57 Ravenswood Avenue about 
October first it was announced last 
month. The move was prompted by 
the need for increased space, ac- 
cording to Babeock, 


president. The new building, which 


George H. 


is 125’ by 125’ in overall dimen- 
sions, will afford double the former 
area. Two new presses and a hu- 
midity control system will be in 
stalled, it was announced 


Bealer Named 
Alex W. Bealer has been appoint- 


ed exclusive sales representative in 
Kdwards & 


Lithographing Company, 


the Southeast for 
Deutsch 
Chieago. He will make his head- 


quarters in Atlanta. 
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I gallon 
makes 256 


Gallons 


Imperial Fountain 


Solution Concentrate 


is the acknowledged 
Standard of Comparison 


All our chemicals are now marked 
with their p.H. Value. 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 


63 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DEALERS 
Pacific Coast Canada: 
California Ink Co., Inc. Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd. 


Fuchs G Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
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ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
#:9 to £:16 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process Focal 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches 
New sizes 4° and 6 for 
color separation blowups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome 


GOERZ PRISMS 


of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed 
negatives to save stripping the fiim, and 


reduction work 


American-Made 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 
“The Most Exact Tools" 


For FREE literature address DEPT. P L 10 


GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
#:6.8, #:8, #:10 


Assuring freedom from dis 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 
for intricate subjects requir 
ing an intense clarity of def 
inition. Focal lengths: 8%, 
to 24 inches 
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Lithographic Abstracts 





Abstracts of important: current) articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 


search Department of the Lithographic 


Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express the 
opinions of the abstractors or of the Re- 


search Department. Mimeographed _ lists 


have been prepared of (1) Periodicals Ab- 
stracted by the Department of Lithographic 
Research, and (2) Books of Interest to 
Lithographers. Either list may be obtained 
for six cents, or both for ten cents (in stamps} 
Address the Department of Lithographic 
Research, University of Cincinnati, Cinein 


nati, Ohio 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Illuminating Cut Sheet 
Kodachrome on the Process 
Camera. ©. Q. Glassey and A 
Massey. Photo Technique 1, No. 3, 
Aug. 1939, pp. 10-2. With color 
transparencies such as Kodachrome, 
contrast control is not possible by 
varying the diffuseness of the illumi- 
nant. Color film transparencies must 
be kept cool enough during repro- 
duction to prevent changes in size 
The following set-ups for adequate 
yet sufficiently cool illumination are 
illustrated: (1) two are lamps used 
with a grained zine reflector which 
is smoked with magnesium oxide 
and cooled by a fan; (2) a unit con- 
24-inch, 20-watt 
fluorescent daylight tubes; (3) a No 
75 photo flash bulb; and (4) a 500 
watt filament lamp of the T-20 pro 


taining twelve 


jection type used with condensers. 
Relative illumination with different 
arrangements is presented in tabu 


lar form. 


Photographic Masking. W. J 
Wilkinson (to Miehle Printing Press 
and Mfg. Company). U’. S. Patent 
No. 2,170,883 (Aug. 29, 1989). In 
the process of masking a set of color 
separation negatives of a subject, 
the steps of making a positive-trans- 
parency from one of said color 
separation negatives, opaquing all 


tone portions of said positive-trans- 
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parency leaving all whites trans- 


parent thereby providing an 
opaqued master-mask, coating the 
emulsions of a plurality of said 
color-separation negatives each with 
a light-sensitive stratum, registering 
said master-mask on said strata in 
turn and while so registered ex- 
posing the corresponding stratum to 
light through said master-mask, and 
developing and rendering the ex- 
posed parts of said strata opaque, 
whereby each such treated color- 
separation negative has its own 
individual mask affixed to its emul- 


sion in proper register. 


Reflection Characteristics of 
Present Day Color Printing 
Mediums. H. ©. Colton. Photo 
Technique 1, No. 3, Aug. 1989, pp. 
19-21. <A 
curves shows how the several color 
printing systems—-Carbro, Wash-off 


Relief, Chromatone, Duxachrome 


series of photomet ric 


differ in color fidelity, and how all of 
them fail to be perfect in their color 
charac- 


reflection and absorption 


teristics. 


The Present State of Color. 
J. H. Coote. Photography, 7: 21, 
February, 1939. The article summa- 
rizes the present state of color 
photography and color reproduc- 
tion. (Monthly Abstract Bulletin of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 25, 1939, 


p 5344.) 


The Densiscale. k. L.. Hender- 
son. Photo Technique 1, No. 3, Aug. 
1939, pp. 34.6. A transparent gray 
scale built) into the camera’ and 
used in conjunction with a white 
target supported before the lens is 
scale of 


employed to produce a 


grays on separation negatives at 


the time of exposure. 


Time-saving Stripping Meth- 
ods. M. \. 
Lithographer, 4, No. 4, 
pp. 6, 8. 


( ‘onneley. Midwestern 
Lug. 1939, 
Two methods of saving 
time in stripping are described. In 
the first. the half-tones to be 


stripped in are fastened with rubber 
cement in the correct positions on a 
sheet of chrome yellow) masking 
paper and the paper covering the 
half-tone cut out to the desired 
shape. This sheet and the line nega- 
tive are then overprinted on the 
plate in correct combination. In the 
second method, the half-tones are 
blocked out with black paper on the 
when the 
negative 1s half-tone 
places clear. The half-tones are then 
shot on 3/1000 film and tabbed in 
the clear places with rubber cement. 


original copy leaving, 


made, the 


The operation may be performed 
identically for deep-eteh. The re- 
versal of the position of half-tones 
and line negatives, done in_ the 
making of the positive, is deseribed. 


Half-tone Control. EK. M. 
Ludlam. Modern Lithography, 7, No. 
8 Aug. 1939, pp. 21 25. Following 
an elementary explanation of the 
theory of half-tone, Ludlani states 
that the sereen distance should bear 
the same relationship to the width 
of the screen opening as the camera 
extension does to the lens opening. 
Most cameras and tables of sereen 
distances have been gauged for the 
ratios 1:64 and 1:90. Half-tone con- 
trol is summarized in’ four’ steps: 

1) a perfectly balanced ratio giving 
a straight) reproduction of copy 
with a slight loss at the ends of the 
seale; (2) building up of shadow 


dots to sufficient density by “flash 


ing’: (3) strengthening the detail 
of the shadow tones by a supple 
using a lens 


mentary exposure 


opening one stop smaller than 
normal: and (4) building up— the 
highlight and light middle-tone dots 
by opening the lens one stop above 
the normal. Length of exposure at 
each lens opening depends on the 
characteristics of the copy. Two 
stop exposures are the most fre 


quently used. 


Observing Modern Camera 


Improvements. H.R. Long. Lith 
ographers’ Journal, 24, No. 4, July 
1939, p. 150; No. 5, Aug. 1989, p. 
194. In answer to ©. Pettis’ article 
in the May 1989 
Journal, Long states that a good set 
of steel tapes makes an excellent 
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automatic focusing device. Most 
cameras today are of all-metal con- 
struction, and are fitted with fast, 
glass-covered copyboards. The 
author has perfected a‘ Precision 
Diaphragm Control” which em- 
bodies points of superiority and can 
be manufactured at a_ reasonable 
cost. The sensitivity and accuracy 
of the screen-holder mechanism has 
been neglected by camera manu- 
facturers. The biggest drawback to 
the vacuum back is its cost of manu- 
facture. Cameras embodying any or 
all of the features mentioned can be 


secured today at extra cost. 


Planographic Printing Sur- 
faces and Plate Preparation 


Litho Etching Solutions. 
J.S. Mertle. Graphic Arts Monthly, 
11, No. 8, Aug. 1939, pp. 38, 40, 42, 
44. Formulas are given for: (1) an 
etching solution for litho stone, (2) 
counter-etches for zine and alumi- 
num plates, (3) plate etches for zine 
(white etch, chrome etch), (4) plate 
etches for aluminum (phosphoric 
acid and gum arabic, tannic acid 
and phosphoric acid), and (5) foun- 
tain solutions for use with zine and 


aluminum plates. 


Equipment and Materials 


A Photoelectric Integrating 
Exposure Meter. J. L. Michael 
son. General Electric Review, 42: 
92-3, February, 1939. The photo- 
electric integrating exposure meter 
is used for timing an exposure when 
the source is inconstant, like an are. 
A photo-cell is aimed at the source 
during the exposure, and the result- 
ing current charges a condenser. 
Each time the condenser potential 
attains a predetermined value, a 
certain amount of current discharges 
through a glow lamp. An escape- 
ment is thus activated so that a 
dial, impelled by a telechron motor 
rotates a certain distance, the total 
angular rotation thereby indicating 
the exposure (illumination multi- 
plied by time) directly. The pre- 
cision is claimed to be + 3 per cent 
over an intensity range of 30 to 1. 
Monthly Abstract Bulletin of East- 
man Kodak Company, 25, 1939, pp. 
331-2.) 
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Screen Focus Compensator. 
J. B. Cernohouz (to R. Robertson). 
l’. S. Patent No. 2, 170,630. Aug. 
22, 1939. In photographic copying 
apparatus, the combination of a 
lens frame, a focal plane frame, 
means removably mounting a half- 
tone screen in effective relation to 
the focal plane frame, said lens 
frame being free to receive measured 
focusing movements relatively — to 
the foeal plane frame, said focal 
plane frame being free to receive 
corrective focusing movement rear- 
wardly from and independently of 
said lens frame and a stop arresting 
said rearward movement of the 
foeal plane frame, adjustable in the 
direction of said movement, and 
having calibrated means for fixing 
it at different degrees of adjustment 
commensurate with the refractive 
effects of different half-tone sereens 


used in the camera. 


Paper and Ink 


Printing-ink; Coating-com- 
positions. American Can Company. 
British Patent No. 504,066 (Mar. 4, 
1938). In order to facilitate the 
drying of  printing-inks, enamels, 
paints, and like compositions com- 
prising a pigment ground in a 
drying-oil varnish and, if necessary, 
a drier, there is added a peroxide or 
persalt which is stable at ordinary 
temperatures, but liberates oxygen 
at a temperature of 150° F.. in 
association with from 0.1 to 1 per 
cent of an anti-oxidant which is 
volatile at the temperature em- 
ployed in drying the ink. Benzoyl 
peroxide, sodium peroxide, or sodi- 
um perborate can be used as the 
peroxide or persalt, and guaiacol, 
pyrocatechol, or the nomomethyl 
ether of hydroquinone as the anti- 
oxidant, and they may be added to 
the ink ete., prior to application, in 
the form of a 40 per cent paste in 
lithographic varnish, the amount of 
paste added being 0.5 to 5 per cent 
of the weight of the ink. 


Lithographic Inks. A. J. 
Pingarron. National Lithographer, 
16, No. 8, Aug. 1939, pp. 12.3; 
Modern Lithography, 7, No. 8, Aug. 
1939, pp. 26 7. Interrelated — re- 


search in the ink field has brought 
about many developments. Three 
factors, viscosity, yield value, and 
thixotropy, influence the consistency 
of lithographic inks. These three 
properties are defined. Many long 
flowing inks are flocculated by con- 
tact with water on the litho plate, 
or by emulsification of water glob- 
ules into the ink. A good litho ink 
should be able to take in at least 10 
per cent of water without change in 
consistency. Viscosity and yield 
value data on several types of inks 
are given, and a chart indicates the 
influence of yield value and vis- 
cosity on ink consistency. Other 
factors than the physical appearance 
of a color, such as fastness and 
lithographic workability, must be 
considered in) formulating colored 
litho inks. 


Instrumentation Studies. 
XXXI. The Schopper Bending 
Endurance Tester. Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. Paper Trade 
Journal, 109, No. 5, Aug. 3, 1989, 
pp. 35 40. The Schopper bending 
tester gives results which are rough- 
ly comparable with those of the 
common instruments for measuring 
fold endurance. However, it is more 
flexible in its application, due to the 
fact that both the are of bending 
and the tension applied to the test 
strip can be varied. This would be 
particularly useful for increasing the 
sensitivity of the test when applied 
to weak papers and for reducing the 
time consumed in testing samples of 
high endurance. The effect of 
changing these variables has been 
studied, and empirical equations 
involving their separate and com- 


bined effects have been developed. 


Ink. EK. St. John. /nland Printer, 
103, No. 5, Aug. 1939, pp. 49°52. 
Important in’ recent ink history 
trends have been the improvements 
in gloss and metallic inks, carbon 
black, in titanium dioxide, the 
phospho-tungstic and phospho- 
molybdie coal tar colors, synthetic 
resins and drying oils, and varnish 
oils. Ink consistency has three 
properties: flow, length, and tack. 
Synthetic resins are available which 


will accurately control the above 
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ORTLEB INK AGITATORS 


AVAILABLE FOR ALL STANDARD OFFSET PRESSES 


The Ortleb Ink Agitator eliminates much guess- 
work and a lot of worry in the pressroom, and at 
the same time not only improves the quality, but 
increases the production of the presses. Pressmen 
know it is necessary to add more catches to the 
fountain during the day on long runs where no 
ink agitator is used. The reason for this is that 
the ink is changing in the fountain. 


Write us for full information. 


ORTLEB MACHINERY Co. 
Manufacturer ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















A trial will sell when the product is 


OKAY 


Therefore we urge every lithographer 
to send for samples of — 


OKAY DEVELOPING INK 


A time tested material with every quality a developing ink 





should hove also made for deep etch plates 
OKAY OPAQUE 
The finest negative opaque on the market consistency and 


satisfaction assured 


MASKING OPAQUE 


A recent development, o water soluble opaque for masking on 
celluloid sheets; smooth flowing and non-sticking in humid 
weather 


REX OPAQUE (Red) 


An opaque for paper films and glass, will not chip or crack 
and dries rapidly 


All of these photo-offset specialties are manufactured and 
distributed only by 


F. G. OKIE, Inc. 


247 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


or their agents. Also monufecturers of high-grade 
photeo-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 
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PANCHROMATIC DRY PLATES 





SPECIAL RAPID — are indispensable 


(Yellow Label) for true color 
The universally accepted standard . "7 
plate for continuous-tone color separation work, 


separation negatives for ali pur- 
poses 


SOFT GRADATION 


(Pink Label) 
Used the world over for exacting ALL STANDARD 
r duct f lored objects, . . 
i > ane coal a goiation SIZES IN STOCK 
is required. oe 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Has your plant a copy of the * 
“Ilford Manual of Process Work” ? _— 
Price now reduced to $2.75. LOWER PRICES 
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Kettoce Tray Coolers auto- 

matically keep photo solutions at 

the temperature you select. They operate on 
electricity, cost less than ice. No mess or bother. 
Speeds up production, helps secure uniform 
negatives, prevents spoilage. Models to suit 
your needs. (Heating attachment available for 
winter use or special work.) Write for full details! 
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characteristics. Pigment affects the 
hody of the vehicle according to 
percentage added. The composition 
and properties of news inks, heat- 
dried inks, food container inks, 
opaque and transparent anilin inks, 
and the new synthetic vehicles are 


discussed. 


New Ink for Lithography. 
Interchemical Corp. and <A. H. 
Stevens. British Patent No. 508,917. 
This invention relates to vehicles 
for lithographic printing inks, and 
to lithographic printing inks and 
methods of lithographic printing. It 
provides a new ink for lithographic 
printing which permits the speeding 
up of lithographic printing processes 
and makes possible for the first time 
successful lithographic web printing 
on non-absorbent material. The inks 
are especially valuable for litho- 
graphic printing upon metal. This 
new vehicle for lithographic printing 
inks comprises a resin binder and a 
solvent consisting essentially — of 
paraffin hydrocarbons which are 
substantially non-volatile at ordi- 
nary room temperatures. This ve- 
hicle includes a plasticizer for the 
resin. (British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer, 125, No. 564, Aug. 
10, 1939, p. 130.) 


Ink Troubles--Their Causes 
and Remedies. A. F. Bowden. 
Share Your Knowledge Reriew, 20, 
No. 9, July 1939. Technical Edu- 
cation Digest, pp. 33-5. A chart 
gives the method of detection, 
possible cause, and possible remedy 
of twenty common ink troubles, 
among them being crystallization, 
drying too fast or too slow, offset, 
picking, and mottling. 


The Inkometer. R. F. Reed. 
Technical Bulletin No. 2, Research 
Series No. 4, The Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Ine., 220 
Kast 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
28 pp. This bulletin describes the 
principle, construction and uses of 
the Inkometer, an instrument de- 
signed to measure the effective con- 
sistency of lithographic and _ print- 
ing inks under conditions approxi- 
mating those on the ink-distributing 
system of the press during printing. 
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Results may be recorded in the form 
of consistency curves or of numeri- 
cal values for tack and length. The 
Inkometer is suitable for testing all 
inks having definite plastic proper- 
ties and which contain no volatile 
thinners. Photographs, diagrams, 
and charts show the construction 
and operation of the instrument, 
and the results obtained with it. An 
appendix explains the theory and 
methods of plastometry as applied 
to lithographic and printing inks. 


General 


Register on the Offset Press. 
J. Stark. Modern Lithography, 7 
No. 8, Aug. 1939, pp. 19-20, 32. 
The distribution of the 0.004 inch 
over-pressure between plate and 


blanket cylinders is discussed. The 
amount of pressure required on the 
impression cylinder will depend en- 
tirely on the kind of stock used, and 
should always be changed to suit 
the job at hand. Differences in the 
gauge of paper used in the same run 
must be watched for. Adjustment 
of contact between the bearers on 
blanket and plate cylinders, only 
done at long intervals, is described. 
Manipulation of the distribution of 
pressure on the blanket and plate 
cylinders to bring a job into register 
after the first color should be done 
only if absolutely necessary. Plates 
for a multicolor register job should 
be of the same thickness, should be 
printed down absolutely square, 
fully developed, and free of dirt and 
scum. Paper for register work must 
be trimmed square, must lie flat 
with no wavy edges, and if no 
humidity control is available, 
should be covered with waterproof 
canvas after each printing. 
Printing Blotting Paper on 
Offset Press. J. Stark. Lithogra- 
phers’ Journal, 24, No. 5, Aug. 1939, 
p. 195. In printing cardboard or 
blotting paper by offset, it is neces- 
sary to bend the two corners on the 
back end of the sheet, to take care 
that the stock is not broken, to have 
more pressure on the combers than 
usual, and to use the maximum 
amount of air and large suckers. 
The fingers and bars should be 
raised high enough to allow for the 


extra thickness of stock, and some 
overfeed on the feed rolls should be 
taken off if maximum overfeed is 
carried for thin paper. The adjust- 
ment of pressure on the impression 
cylinder is explained. Great care 
must be exercised in printing blot- 
ting paper because of its low tensile 
strength. There must be no tacki- 
ness between blanket and blotting 


paper. 


Seven Rules for Lithograph- 
ing Solids. ©. F. Geese. National 
Lithographer, 46, No. 8, Aug. 1939, 
p. 14. The most important factor 
in printing solids is a press with a 
good ink distribution system. The 
following rules will help overcome 
difficulties: (1) Use inks of good 
color strength. (2) Use an ink a 
shade darker than the sample. (3) 
If inks are too heavy bodied, break 
down the length a little with kero- 
sene. (4) Use as little ink as possible. 
(5) Be sure the ink rollers rest on the 
plate and have proper contact with 
the steel riders. (6) Increase the 
fountain etch about 25 per cent to 
take care of the extra ink. (7) 


Avoid excessive pressure. 


Miscellaneous 


Ways and Means. F. R. Smith. 
Paper and Print, 12, No. 2, Summer 
1939, pp. 76, 78. Dodges used in 
performing jobs seemingly impossi- 
ble with the available equipment 
are described: (1) the making of 24- 
inch plates from 8-inch originals 
where the largest camera would not 
take larger than 20 x 16 plates; (2) 
methods for label work; (3) the 
making of wet-plate negatives of 
meter dials accurate within 1/10 
millimeter; (4) the making of a 14- 
inch poster block from a_ small 
medallion block, in bad condition 
and with too coarse a tint; and (5) 
the reproduction of blueprints with 
the white lines printing black. 


The Hot, Humid _ Shop. 
M. A. Conneley. Midwestern Lithog- 
rapher, 4, No. 3, July 1939, pp. 8-9. 
If the cost of air conditioning the 
complete plant, or even the dark- 
rooms and plate making depart- 
ments alone, is prohibitive, many 


losses can be eliminated by local 
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control. In the camera and plate 
making departments, the instal- 
lation of a refrigerating unit will 
insure sufficient cold water for 
mixing and cooling solutions. An ice 
box for albumen solutions will save 
many plates from scumming on the 
press due to the use of sour albumen. 
In deep-etch work, high humidity 
increases the action of the etch and 
often results in the loss of plates. 
The danger in this department and 
also in the pressroom can be de- 
creased by the installation of hu- 
midity and temperature recording 
apparatus. 


Metal Decorating Hints for 
These Hot Days. W. N. Misuraca. 
National Lithographer, 46, No. 8, 
Aug. 1939, pp. 24, 26. The annual 
summer problem in any metal deco- 
rating plant is the cooling of the hot 
sheets sufficiently to be stacked flat 
and to avoid offsetting and sticking. 
The problem may be solved with 
refrigerating units, but the effect of 
quick cooling on the resistance of a 
decoration to fabricating stresses is 
not known. A list of precautions and 
hot weather production aids is 


given. 


N. A. P. L. Elects New 
President 


(from page 20) 


phasized the necessity for knowing 
costs on every job produced. He 
said that the breakdown of costs of 
labor, direct expenses, selling, and 
administration should be studied in 
full each month in order to be sure 
that a profit is being made. 

“It costs money to keep a cost 
system, but it costs more to be with 
out one,” concluded Mr. Krueger. 

Victor Hurst, John MceMasters 
and William Falconer, representa 
tives of the graphic arts division of 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester. 
were the next speakers, with a dis- 
cussion and demonstration of “Color 
Reproduction by  Photo-Lithog- 
raphy.”’ Their talk appears in this 
issue. They were followed by John 
W. Rollman, Intelligencer Printing 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., who spoke on 
“The Value of Comparative Ratios 
of Operating and Balanced Sheet 
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Statements.”’ His address also ap- 
pears in this issue. 

The Friday afternooon session 
was opened by Stanley C. White, 
cost engineer, Lithographers’ Na- 
tional Association, New York, 
whose subject was “What Is a 
Reasonable Mark-Up on Paper, Ink, 
and Outside Work?" Mr. White dis- 
cussed in detail the proper procedure 
for determining accurate costs, em- 
phasizing particularly the necessity 
for strict accounting at this time, 
due to the fluctuations in prices of 
raw materials brought on by the 
war. He cautioned lithographers 
against making long-term commit- 
ments on contract in view of the 
price situation, warning that selling 
below cost would react to their own 
detriment. He said that the main- 
tenance of accurate costs are abso- 
lutely essential if lithographers are 
to hold the positions they have 
established and the advantages they 
have gained as members of the 
graphic arts industry. 

“Air Conditioning in the Litho- 
graphic Industry” was the subject 
of the talk which followed. It was 
delivered by E. H. Dafter, Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Research,” said Mr. Dafter, 
“has shown that there are three 
places in the modern lithographic 
plant where control of atmospheric 
conditions are important. They are: 
(1) plate making department, (2) 
pressroom, and (3) the stock storage 
room.” 

He pointed out that since, in the 
plate making room, the sensitivity 
of a bichromated plate is dependent 
upon atmospheric humidity, and 
that since control of the tempera- 
tures of the developing, sensitizing 
and re-etching solutions determine 
their speed, control of both tempera- 
ture and humidity are extremely 
beneficial. Air conditioning in the 
pressroom was necessary, he said, in 
order to obtain proper register and 
also in order to eliminate dirt. He 
pointed out further that if the press- 
room is air conditioned the stock 
storage room should also be kept as 
nearly as possible in equilibrium 
with pressroom conditions, in order 
to save both time and space con- 
sumed in conditioning the paper. 


Friday afternoon's session was 
closed by Burt Garnett, Editorial 
Research Reports, Washington, who 
talked on ‘‘ Newspapers a New Field 
for the Lithographer—A Considera- 
tion of the Immediate and Future 
Possibilities.” 

The annual banquet and dance 
was held in the Florentine Room at 
the Park Central on Friday evening. 

Saturday morning, the last day of 
the convention, was given over to 
the “Share Your Knowledge” pro- 
gram, which by far and large has 
been for some time the most popular 
feature of all N. A. P. L. conven- 
tions. Major Wallace W. Kirby, of 
the Kirby Lithograph Co., Washing- 
ton, presided over the discussion. 
Among the speakers were Professor 
Robert W. Reed, research division 
of the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation; Summerfield Eney, Jr., 
Champion Paper Co., New York; 
Harvey Glover, Sweeney Lithograph 
Co., Belleville, N. J.; Joe Machell, 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Co., 
Rochester; I. M. Thorner, Agfa 
Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Kenneth Martin, Harold M. Pit- 
man Co., New York; and Robt. J. 
Butler, Fuchs & Lang Manufactur- 
ing Co., New York. 

Also, on Saturday morning, fol- 
lowing the “Share Your Knowl- 
edge”’ session, George E. Loder, 
president, National Process Co., 
New York, who was re-elected treas- 
urer, was presented with a gold 
watch in recognition of his services 


to the association. 


Hear Saunders and White 


Maurice Saunders, chairman of 
the board, and Stanley C. White, 
cost engineer, Lithographers’ Na 
tional Association, New York, ad- 
dressed the Canadian Lithograph- 
ers’ Association at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, September 21st. 
The occasion was the Canadian 
Lithographers’ regular — monthly 
meeting and cost conference. The 
subject of Mr. Saunders’ address 
was “The Trade Association's In- 
fluence on the Lithographic Indus- 
try,’ while Mr. White discussed 
cost problems of the lithographic 


industry. 
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NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid you in locating 
advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. Refer to the Advertisers’ Index, on page 65 for page 
numbers. ‘Say you saw it in Modern Lithography.” 


CHEMICALS 


Agfa-Ansco ( ‘orp 


Central Chemical Co 
Eastman Kodak Co 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co 
Philip A. Hunt Co. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Phillips & Jacobs 

Harold M. Pitman Co 
Senefelder Co., Inc 


J.-H. & G.B Siebold, Ine 
FILMS 


Agfa Ansco Corp 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co 
Norman-Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING 
(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 
Bell Litho Plate Graining Co 
Corey, F. E., Co., The 
Allan B. Croke & Co 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp 
International Printing Ink Corp. 
Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc. 
Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co 
Senefelder Co., Inc 


Standard Litho Graining Co. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING MATERIALS 


American Graded Sand Co 
International Printing Ink Corp. 
Senefelder Co., Ine. 


J. H. & G. B. Siebold 


INKS-—-(Varnishes and Dryers) 
C. W. H. Carter (Varnishes and Dryers only) 
Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 
Martin Driscoll & Co 
Howard Flint Ink Co 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 
International Printing Ink Corp. 
McCutcheon Bros. & Quality, Inc 
F. G. Okie, Ine. 
The Senefelder Co., Inc 
J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Ine 
Sinclair & Carroll Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
Zeese-Brandt Ink Corp 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machy.) 

Chicago School of Printing and Lithography (School) 
Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. (Composing Machines) 

Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 

Dexter Folder Co. (Folding Machy.) 
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Gast Mfg. Corp. (Vacuum Pumps) 

C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co. (Bronzers) 

Hinson, McAuliffe Corp. (Trade Lithographers) 

International Business Machines Corp. (All-Electric Carbon 
Ribbon Writing Machines) 

Leiman Bros., Inc. (Vacuum Pumps) 

oe Division, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Paper Cutting Ma- 
chines) 


PAPER 


Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


American Type Founders Sales Corp 

Artists Supply Co. (Opaque) 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

Allan B. Croke & Co. 

Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. (Line-Up and Register Table) 
The Douthitt Corp. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 


International Photographic Research Laboratories (Cameras— 
Densitometers) 


Kellogg Division, The American Shoe Brake & Foundry Co. 
(Tray Coolers) 

William Korn, Inc. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co. (Are Lamps) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman-Willets Co. 

F. G. Okie, Inc. (Opaques—Developing Inks) 

C. F. Pease Co. (Arc Lamps) 

Harold M. Pitman & Co. 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp 

Senefelder Co., Inc. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICES 


Photo-Litho Plate Service Co. 
Swart-Reichel, Inc. 


PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


M. L. Abrams Co. 

American Type Founders Sales Corp. (Presses—Offset Spray 
Gun, ete.) 

Bingham Brothers Co. (Rollers, etc.) 

Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

Fuchs & Laag Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers) 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 

International Printing Ink Corp. 

Johnston Paper Co. (Make Ready Tissue) 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. (Presses) 

Ortleb Machinery Co. (Ink Agitators) 

Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. 

Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 

Sinclair & Valentine Co. (Blankets) 

Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 

H. Weinstein Machinery Co. (Machinists—Used Press Equip- 
ment) 
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Classified 





Classified Advertising -All classified ad- 
vertisemeuts will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents per word. $2.00 minimum, 
except those of individvals seeking employ- 
ment where the rate is five cents per word, 
$1.00 minimum. Address all replies to 
Classified Advertisements with Box Number, 
care of Modern Lithography, 254 W. 31st 
St., New York. 


Wanted: 

Combination plate 
maker and pressman. Party must be 
desirous of going to Hawaii with 
view of living there. Wages will de- 
pend on the man; are about on a 
par with Baltimore or Washington. 
Reply in detail. Address Box 512. 


Wanted: 

Superintendent able to 
invest $5,000 for half interest in 
operating two-press (Harris) plant, 
150 miles from New York City. 
Excellent opportunity for right 
man. Address Box 500. 


Unusual Opportunity: 

Outstanding litho- 
graphic ink and supply house has 
opening for salesman with excep- 
tionai opportunity to develop into 
branch managership. Applicant 
must be top-notch lithographer, 
preferably with press and plate ex- 
perience, with pleasing personality 
and highest character. Apply by 
letter giving complete education 
and experience, age, and outlining 
why you believe you can do a real 
sales job. Address Box 501. 


Position Wanted: 

Young man, experienced 
production and cost, full charge 
time system, rate setting, analyst, 
steno and typing, make good as- 
sistant to busy executive. Address 
Box 510. 


Position Wanted: 

Former superintendent 
in charge of photography and photo- 
offset department large industrial 
concern for past 23 years. Would 
like to work for progressive litho- 
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graplic house. Can operate line and 
half-tone offset camera, strip nega- 
tives, opaque and make plates for 
offset presses. Age 40. Good educa- 
tion, including courses at Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. Will 
go anywhere. What do you have to 
offer? Address Box 509. 


Position Wanted: 
Line Photographer 

Twelve years background in general 
commercial photography, three 
years as line photographer in offset 
work. Good stripper, expert opaquer, 
can help out on plate making. 
Experienced Rutherford lettering 
machine operator. Desires position 
as line photographer. Will work in 
New York or anywhere. Address 
Box 505. 


Position Wanted: 

Young man married, 3 
years experience on all bindery 
equipment; 2 years experience on 
Harris S5 L Press. Prefers work on 
modern offset press anywhere in the 
U.s. Address Box 508. 


Position Wanted: 

Alert, intelligent young 
woman, 23, would like position with 
lithographic establishment. Able 
copy writer, experienced  stenog- 
rapher, secretary, reporter. Could 
assist busy production chief or 
equally busy creative or adminis- 
trative head. Address Box 511. 


Position Wanted: 

Offset press plate maker; 
photo-composing, vacuum frame; 
layout and hand transfer; albumen; 
deep etch; have had over 16 years 
experience. Salary reasonable. Ad- 
dress Box 503. 


Position Wanted: 

Lithograph pressman. 
15 years experience on Harris, and 
Webendorfer offset presses. Reliable 
and industrious, locate anywhere. 
Address Box 504. 


Position Wanted: 


Offset-pressman six 


years black and white work, wants 
to learn color work. Will start as 
helper. Address Box 506. 


Position Wanted: 

As cameraman and plate 
maker on all classes of work can lay 
out, strip and opaque. Have had 
eighteen years practical experience. 
Address Box 507. 


Save lettering time and 
effort with a SHowcarRvDER. Modern 
alphabets on perfected — stencils. 
Make “blocking in” a simple, 
speedy process. In constant use by 
many recognized craftsmen. Write 
SHOWCARDER, 518'o North Prior 


Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Champion to Build New Mill 


Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, O., will soon start con- 
struction of its third paper mill 
which will be located adjoining the 
present plant at Pasadena, near 
Houston, Tex., it was announced 
last month. The new mill will be 
built at a cost of $3,000,000, it was 
said. 

. 


Ryan Names Barnett 

E. J. Ryan & Co., Chicago, mid- 
dle western distributors of Weben- 
dorfer offset and Little Giant Cyl- 
inder presses, announce the appoint- 
ment of Harry A. Barnett as sales 
and service representative in’ Kan- 
sas and western Missouri. Mr. Bar- 
nett has been associated with a num- 
ber of lithographic concerns, in- 
cluding American Lithograph Co., 
New York, and Hennegan Litho- 
graph Co., Cincinnati. 

4s 

Copifyer Exhibits 

Copifyer Lithograph Corp., Cleve- 
land, exhibited recent samples of 
lithographed advertising produced 
for clients at the recent convention 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, held at the New 
Yorker Hotel, New York. Werner 
W. Schaumann, vice president and 
Howard E. Cline, sales promotion 
manager, were in attendance at the 


( ‘opifyer booth. 
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Milwaukee 
Bronzers 


for all presses. Also some rebuilt units. 


Write 
C.B. Henschel Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 











DUREXS 


Users report long runs from plates treated with 
DUREX; 125 thousand impressions and more from al- 
bumen plates! 

More brilliance — longer life — protection against 
“filling up” and “blinding” on press are important ad- | 
vantages of Durex. — Reduce your plate troubles the 
easy, inexpensive DUREX way! Write for details 
today! 


CENTRAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


300 Brandeis Theatre Bldg. Omaha, Nebraska | 

















We Cover. the West Coast 


ire west of hicago we can help you keep the 

heels moving ( Pt the profits rolling in) by supplying 

you quickly with dependable equipment, photo supplies 

ind chemicals from yne of our six completely stocked offices 
HEADQUARTERS 


rexnquastexs | 5170TO SUPPLIES 
coast For =| CHEMICALS 


e will bring a representative *kly 


“PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK C0, Inc. 


545 SANSOME ST. SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 








We compliment the trade of 
modern lithographers for their achievements! 


LET US PROVE OUR MERITS IN THIS FIELD 





Contact Us For 


LITHO EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION 


650 W. BALTIMORE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
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ONE STAND AND CUTTER FREE 


WITH INITIAL ORDER 

















CHESTERFIELD 


MAKE-READY TISSUE 


NATIONALLY USED BY PRINTERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
191/", 2514", 381", 44”, 48” and 541,” Rolls 
in Lithographer’s Weight. 
15” and 20” Rolls in Printer’s Weight. 


THE JOHNSTON PAPER CO. 


2060 READING ROAD CINCINNATI, OHIO 





LEIMAN BROS. ROTARY 


VACUUM 
— PUMPS — 


Blowers, Gas Pumps, 
Air Motors 
For operating Gas Burn 
ing Blowpipes 
Furnaces 
Oil Burners 
Paper Feeders 
Bottle Fillers 
Gas Machines 
Atomizing 
Agitating Liquids 
Vacuum Printing Frames 
Printers, Bookbinders 
Machinery 
Efficient 
Powerful NOISELESS 


LEIMAN BROS. 
23 Walker Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


[ KORN'S | 


LSTREGR API CRAYONS 
CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 























™ STICK TUSCHE 
5 LIQUID TUSCHE 
- RUBBING INK 

= TRANSFER INK 


AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC-PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 
WM. KORN, INC. 
260 WEST STREET NEW YORK 




















The F. E. COREY CO. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


LITHOPLATE GRAINING 


Any Size — Any Grain 


MULTILITH Owners 
Send us a half dozen plates for free trial regraining 
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Orders Special Press 


Brooklyn Metal Decorating Co.., 
Brooklyn, has ordered a special Hoe 
single-color hand-fed rotary offset 
metal decorating press from R. Hoe 
& Co. The press is being built now 
and will be installed as soon as 
possible. 

a 


Lithograph Stein Book 

Le Huray & Co., New York, 
lithographers, who are this year 
celebrating their fortieth anniver- 
sary, recently lithographed Ger- 
trude Stein's latest book. It is a 
book for children and has _ been 
lithographed in blue ink on a rose 
background. 


New Thome 

Ed. Thome, representative in 
Baltimore of H. D. Roosen Co., ink 
manufacturers, became the proud 
father of a seven and three-quarter 
pound boy last month. 


Introduces New Car Card Idea 
Phillips Packing Co., Cambridge, 
Md., makers of Phillips Soups, has 
developed a new merchandising idea 
in connection with its car card 
advertising that has attracted at- 
tention in merchandising circles. 
Inserted over the left-hand portion 
of the company’s 11” by 42” car 
card is a placard designed to look 
as though it had been roughly let- 
tered by the corner grocer and 
placed in the car card racks by him 
to announce his daily special. In 
the short time it has been used, this 
new slant in transportation adver- 
tising has proved very attention- 
compelling, it is declared. 


Awards Poster Prize 


Schmidt 
Francisco, recently donated a first 
prize of $250 to the designer of the 


Lithograph Co., San 


best poster shown in an exhibit of 
West Coast poster art, held in con- 
junction with the Pacifie Adver- 
tising Clubs Association at their 
convention in Oakland, Cal. The 
prize was given for a twenty-four 
sheet poster designed for Leslie Salt. 
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For Product Classification See Page 62 


Sept. 
3rd Cover 


Abrams, M. L., Co. 
Agfa Ansco Corp. 


American Graded Sand Co. 56 
American Type Founders Sales 
Corp. - 

Artists Supply Co. 52 
Baum, Russell Ernest 60 
Bell Litho Plate Graining Co. Sept. 
Bingham Brothers Co., Ine. 14 
Bingham’s, Sam'l, Son Mfg. Co. 8 
California Ink Co., Inc. 64 
Carter, C. W. H. 56 
Central Chemical Co. 64 


Chicago Group of Lithographic 


Plate Makers Sept. 
Chicago School of Printing and 

Lithography Sept. 
Chillicothe Paper Co. _ +6 
Classified Advertising 63 
Corey, F. E., Co., The 64 
Coxhead, Ralph C., Corp. Sept. 


Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. August 
Cramer, G., Dry Plate Co. 11 
Crescent Ink & Color Co., of Penna. 52 


Croke, Allan B., Co. Sept. 
Day, Ben, Inc. sis b+ 
Dexter Folder Co. . Sept. 
Douthitt Corporation, The 64 
Driscoll, Martin, Co. 60 
Eastman Kodak Co. . 387 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Ine. 48 
Flint, Howard, Ink Co. Sept. 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. Gen- 
eral Ptg. Ink Corp........ bet. 50-51 


International Press Cleaner & Mfg. 


Co. 60 
International Printing Ink Corp. 18 
Johnston Paper Co, 64 


Kellogg Division, The American 


Shoe Brake & Foundry Co. 58 
Korn, William, Inc. G4 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co.. Sept. 
Leiman Bros., Ine. G4 
Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 4 


Lithographic Plate Graining Co. of 


America, Inc. 6 
Macbeth Arc Lamp Co. Sept. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works $4 
McCutcheon Bros. & Quality, Inc. Sept. 
Merck & Co., Ine. 13 
Miehle Ptg. Press & Mfg. Co. Sept. 


National Carbon Company, Inc. Sept. 


Norman-Willets Co. 58 
Okie, F. G., Ine. 38 
Ortleb Machinery Co. 58 
Pease, C. F., Co. Sept. 
Phillips & Jacobs Sept. 
Photo-Litho Plate Co. Sept. 
Pitman, Harold M., Co. 9 
Rapid Roller Co. 7 
Reliable Lithographic Plate Co., 

Inc. 42 
Roberts & Porter, Inc. 10 
Roberts, Lewis, Ine. Sept. 
Robertson, R. R. Sept. 


Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. 
General Printing Ink Corp. Sept. 





Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 6 Senefelder Co., Inc... .2nd Cover and 4 
Gast Mfg. Corp. oe Sept. Seybold Division, Harris-Seybold- 
Godfrey Roller Company . 42 Potter Co. Sept. 
Goerz, C. P., American Optical Co. 54 Siebold, J. H. & G. B.. Ine. 1G 
" ; : Sinclair & Carroll Co. 8 
Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co... Sept. Sinclair & Valentine Co. 10 
Hammermill Paper Co. 3 Standard Litho Graining Co. Sept. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co... 4th Cover Strathmore Paper Co. Sept. 
Henschel, C. B., Mfg. Co. 64 Swart-Reichel. Inc. Sept. 
Hinson, McAuliffe Corp. 60 He 
Hunt, Philip A., Co... 52 Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. Sept. 
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Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. Sept. Vulcan Procfing Co. 4 
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International Photographic Re- 
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About those 


1940 
ADVERTISING 
SCHEDULES 


A’ just about this time most firms selling 
equipment and supplies to the litho 
graphic industry are starting to consider their 
idvertising plans for 1940. If you have a prod 
uct, machine or service which can be sold in 
the lithographic field all we ask is that you 
give MODERN LITHOGRAPHY the same con 


ideration you give the other publications 


which may be on your 1940 list 


Here is a business magazine that is really 
jiving thorough coverage of the industry it 
Each report for the past several years 

; shown a constantly increasing circulation 

1 subscription renewal rate of 75% for 

lirst six months of this year. That is the 
best evidence that MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
is doing a satisfactory job for the advertisers 
now in the paper. Perhaps you can also find 
me real selling assistance in this publication 


For your 1940 list 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3lst STREET NEW YORK 











Tale Ends 











F the tons of advertising literature 
| which high school kids carried 
away from the Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition is any indication, there is going 
to be a horde of bright, young new- 
comers in the industry in the next 
five or six years. And we mean 
bright. We were standing beside a 
booth which, to attract attention, 
employed the time-worn device of 
flying the Stars and Stripes in front 
of an electric fan. “Aw that’s old 
stuff,” we overheard one precocious 
stripling remark, “what they need 
in there is Hedy Lamarr singin’ 
‘Roll out the Barrel’.” 


Note of criticism: Why did the 
exhibitors who had photographs 
made of their booths have them 
taken without anyone in them? A 
photograph of an exhibition booth, 
showing just machinery, is about as 
colorful and interesting as a wet 
wash cloth. Why not show a lot of 
people milling around, capture the 
interested expressions on their faces 
and pack in a little human interest? 
If they obscure the machinery being 
exhibited, put the photographer on 
a ladder over their heads. At least, 
when photographs are taken to be 
later released for the trade press, 
let's have pictures with some punch. 
No editor wants his pages to look 


like a catalog. 


Our idea of cheek: The request of 
an exhibitor at the Exposition who 
saw us take a photo of his booth 
and called up the next day asking 
us to please have some extra prints 
made and rush one over by messen- 
ger (our messenger) right away to 
another trade paper in order to 
make the latter's deadline! 


With a pardonable (we hope) lack 
of modesty we call your attention 
to the fact that Mopern Litnoc- 
RAPHY was recently awarded a 
First for editorial achievement (see 
page #9); and that, therefore, when 
you renew your subscription (a 
reminder, in case vou haven't), vou 
are subscribing to one of the leading 


trade papers. 
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The Way to Prove 
Offset Quality is with a 


Parris fect hres 


Thess is little evidence that 


e Ina Harris you are 


provided with all that 
Offset Craftsmanship DENTALLY good. The rule 


press performance is ACCTI. 


can give... You KNOW  ;, against it. That's why press- 


the result in advance 
room ability requires unfail- 


ing support. The way to 





prove that such support will 
ensure quality is to equip 
with a craftsman’s press—The q 


Harris. e Lithographers know 


this from experience. You 





can prove it for yourself. 


General Offices: 4510 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio e Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42% 
Street; Chicago, 343 S. Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; Atlanta (Harris-Seyb .d-Pot 
Service Corp.), 120 Spring Street N. W.; San Francisco, 420 Market Street @ Factories: Clevelanc Dayt 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRE 3S5 





